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THE NEW-YORK ELECTION. 


Amipst its sweeping march to victory, in all quarters, the Demo- 
cratic party has bad to sustain an unexpected defeat in the great State of 
New-York. The disappointment naturally felt at this result, was vastly 
increased by the extraordinary contrast exhibited in almost all other elec- 
tions throughout the Union. The results of these had equally surprised both 
parties, exhibiting so much earlier than was expected, by the most san- 
guine, a complete recovery from the popular delusion, which induced 
many of the Democratic states to abandon the party nominee, ellured by 
the false glare ofa meretricious military reputation inciting even our south- 
ern neighbours to elect a vice President, whose abolitionism was veiled in 
the delirium of Taylorism. This recovery we had, even in the darkest 
hour, regarded as certain and inevitable. The reasonless clamor in favor 
of an isolated individual, who had no sympathies with any.of the c liques, 
which-agreed in nothing but to wriggle into office under the wing of 
General Taylor, could not last. For this motley crowd of mercenary parti- 
zans, the moment of success was the moment of mutual disgust. The 
elevation of the instrument of their cupidity, only served to show in bolder 
relief to the mass of his adherents, the nothinguess of his pretensions. 
Those who aided directly in such a triumph have not been slow to make 
amends, by electing a democratic congress in both branches. Without 
enumerating all the states, the elections of which afford the strongest 
condemnation of the administration, if Pennsylvania, Georgia, Louisiana, 
and Maryland, came round of their own accord, to manifest their disap- 
pointment and chagrin at the administration of General ‘Taylor in’ one 
overwhelming vote for the opposition, what might not have been ex- 
pected of New-York! The results of the election, as it is, show that 
the $a strength of the democracy presents a majority of some 
25.000 votes in the state; that is to say—if the votes of all those who 
ot tothe democratic policy, in the state and federal administrations, 
were brought out unitedly in support of a single ticket, there is no man- 
ner of doubt but their strength exceeds that of their federal opponents 
by at least 25,000. Yet with this power at its command, we find a 
federal vote diminished by mutual disgusts between its several sections, 
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sufficient to place the destinies of the state in the hands of those men 
who have frequently jeopardised its interests, and once carried it to the 
brink of insolvency. This result has presented itself, notwithstanding, 
that in most other states, party divisions have been healed, and the de- 
mocracy has resumed its ascendancy. When it was proposed to unite 
the party in New-York—a high wrought anticipation of triumph was ma- 
nifest, which has given place to expressions of doubt and alarm, at the very 
time when the general issue of all the elections exhibits one of the most 
substantial of party triumphs—establishing the ascendancy of the demo- 
cratic policy in the federal administrations on a high ground of impreg- 
nable security, which certainly, a year ago, we had not ventured to 
dream of so soon attaining. However, the very contrast of the excep- 
tion of New-York, will serve to bring out into bolder relief the peculiar 
causes to which alone it can be ascribed ; and thus to strengthen the 
moral of political truth to be derived from it. 

It would be unnecessary to dwell upon the means which were strained 
to the utmost, by the opposite party, to carry the election, rendered more 
important to the administration in that some relief was indispensable 
from the universal condemnation of its conduct, which reached Wash- 
ington from every quarter of the Union, This election was confessedly 
the last chance of the party. This lost, and every shadow of hope or in- 
ducement to prolong the struggle was gone. ‘The activity of those in- 
terested in supporting the administration was great,and made effective 
by a lavish expenditure of money, raised by heavy eonithations. here and 
at Washington, on those best able and most interested in the result. 
The mode in which such an influence was made to bear effectively on 
the election, was simple in its means, and grand in its combination. An 
admirable organization by districts throughout the state, guided by 
knowledge of men open to influences, and the allotmentof thei ir application 
to suitable local committees, was made eflective by use of money, and aided 
by appeals to local prejudices, through such factitious documents as that 
of the Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles, in relation to the state financial policy. 
In considering these facts, the question recurs, why was not the democra- 
tic pé arty, in view of its superiorstrength, triumph: int in spite of all these 
opposing-elements ? Why did not those great popular principles, now that 
they are recognised as sound by thousands, who formerly voted against 
them, suffice as in former elections, to reassure the ascendancy of their 
advocates ? The answer is to be found in the internal weakness of the 
party itself, proceeding from long and deeply operating influences, The 
immediate cause it is true, was total want of organization. Formerly, 
when internal dissensions had not disturbed the energies of active men, 
some 16,000 local working committees might have been counted, where 
this year there was not one. A long deferred attempt at union had occupi- 
ed men’s minds, down to the moment of conflict ; and while the irritating 
discussion, ¢ ombined with the selfish obstinaey of certain leaders, had pre- 
vented prepar: ation for the polls, there was no hearty and frank acceptance 
of the conditions of union, such as was necessary to awaken and confirm 
confidence in mutual good faith. Weakness, vas ill: ition, and above all, any 
liability to the mere suspicion of double dealing, could not but be fatal at 
such a period, Itis always a mistake to attempt to unite, where a party has 
suffered defeats through the defection of any portion of its members who 
may choose to recede, from any cause, from the main body. The only 
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true policy is toreconstruct from the foundation anew. Instead of attempt- 
ing a quasi compromise between the conflicting opinions in the democra- 
tic party itself, the great principles involved in the administration of 
the government, and which were always the guides to power, should be 
thoroughly probed and discussed, and such progress made in a radical 
direction as embraces the rights of all members of the Union, and sacri- 
fices the equality of none for impossible abstractions. ‘The crisis through 
which the party is now passing is not dissimilar to that of 1837-9. 
At that period the democracy had held ton long and too absolute a con- 
trol of the state, and had by no means been exempt from the corrupting 
influence upon the purity of its first principles, incident upon too certain 
a tenor of power. A complete stirring-up of all the elements of its com- 
position had become necessary. A long course of erroneous legislation 
had built up a stupendous fabric of chartered interests, interwoven with 
the party organization, and supported by a rigorous applic: ation of official 
patronage. The gradual enlightenment of the public mind upon the evils 
of class legislation, and the necessity of extending the elective franchise, 
had made reform necessary. The existence of these elements for a long 
period had arrayed one half the voters in implacable opposition to that 
organization popularly known as “‘the Regency.” Thus placed, that or- 
ganization had run its course. It was at the mercy of any section of its 
own numbers, however small, that chose to secede. Its long and arbi- 
trary use of power had destroyed or driven into the ranks of the opposi- 
tion any neutral body that might, under other circumstances, have fur- 
nished recruits to replace its seceding members. And such a defection 
produced the overwhelming defeat of 1837. The mistaken idea was then 
indulged in respect to the conservatives, as last year, in relation to the 
free-soilers, that such a body, with all the motives, interests, and feelings 
which had ‘attended their secession, could possibly be brought back to a 
sound and healthy reunion. The error th n was expiated in the over- 
throw of the administration of Governor Marcy and in the predominance 
of Whig rule, until the recurrence to sound principles, and the avowal of 
a uniform practical policy, on which the party was entirely reconstituted, 
again restored it to power in 1842, and the renewed adhesiveness of the 
party produced the triumph of 1844, These two triumphs, viz: that of 
the state in 1842, and of the National Democracy in 1844, definitively 
settled, as the state and national policy, those leading prince en for 
which the party had so often rallied, and in defence of which they had 
so ofien triumphed, The divorce of bank and state, the ad valorem reve- 
nue tariff principle, and the re-annexation of Texas, were all consummated 
past the power of faction to defeat. In New-York, the debt-paying and anti- 
monopoly policy, with the decentralization of the executive power, were 
established at the election of 1842, and consolidated in the constitution of 
1846. The adhesiveness which the advocacy of these fundamental prin- 
ciples had imparted to the demecracy was — loosened when they were 
established beyond the reach of partisan atta There was no longer 
any principle at stake in favor of, and against which both parties were un- 
compromisingly committed, and the door was open for the intrigues of 
faction. Thus, previous to the revulsion of 1836, the stupendous pyra- 
mid of chartered interests built up in New-York could not be charged to 
the exclusive errors of either party, both having participated in it; and 
before the full current of public opinion had been directed against the 
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monopoly system, the adherence to those interests formed that pretext for 
a bolting faction, the secession of which overthrew the democratic ascen- 
dancy. In the same manner that the federalist party was ever in favor of 
chartered rights, they always oppos sed extension of territory, and as a 
means for preventing that extensio n, advocated, what is called * free soil.” 
The democratic party, on the other hand, adhering to the advice of 
Washington, never to raise sectional questions, as party issues, and lis- 
tening to the warning of Jefferson against “ free soil,” applied to Mis- 
souri, which, in his own words, “ like a fire bell in the night, has awak- 
ened and filled me with terror,” and following the admonitions of Jack- 
son against “ the detestable efforts to alienate one portion o the country 
from the rest,” had always frowned down the slavery agitation. Ata 
meeting held in Albany, of which the most active me a rs were Gen. 
John Dix and Mr. John Van Buren, the former gentleman declared— 


‘¢ The union of the states, which under Providence has conferred the richest 
} 


lessings on the a wus the result of compromise an nciliation; that we 
can only hope to obtain it by abstaining from : th the laws, do- 
mestic nollay, andipeculing ini sts of eve 1d that all such in- 
rerference, which tends to ali ite one portion of our country from the rest, 
deserves tobe frowned upon with indignation by all who cherish the principles 
revolutionary fathers, a vho desire to preserve the constitution by the 


of our l 
! ” m * 


exercise of that spirit of amity lich actuated its framers. 
‘Asa fundar nental ( litton of our soci existence, that the qu stion of sla- 
all not be turbed by the people or government 


2%? 
it; 


very ina 
of any other state; and tha ye! il governmert has no control over 


but he held that * the sa pol il obligation, arising out of the compromise 


of interests, in which the foundations of the Union were laid, to abstain from 
t 


every sp tes of interference which may tend to disturb the domestic quietude, 
or put in jeopardy tl thts of property, which the constitution was designed 


to secure.”’ 


Now, as this question had never been made an issue, and was therefore 
not identified in the minds of men with party allegiance, it furnished to 
the seceding faction at the Baltimore convention the pretext for bolting, 
and the subsequent Cefeats of the democracy are the result. It is un- 
doubtedly _ case that the major proportion of the people of the free 
states, probably all, are opposéd to slavery as they are to idolatry, and to 
the colored race, bond or free; yet, mindful of the obligations imposed 
by our glorious constitution, they refuse to make religious or moral 
opinions the t for political support. In the city of New-York, 
the strength of the faction that sought to apply that test is very 
small, but their talent at intrigue, activity, and unscrupulous command 
of means are great, and they induced the demoer: tic party to commit 
the error of attempting to reunite. ‘They had defeated the party 
by adopting a Whig principle, and some of geil most active men had 
the audacity to solicit Whig influences for their retention in office, on the 
ground that it was their defection from the dem itic party that really 
elected General ‘Taylor, and that therefore they were entitled at ‘Nee to 
the wages of treason; yet they demanded to be restored to the democra- 
tic party on equal terms, and their propositions were weakly listened to, 
It could not reasonably be supposed that those staunch democratic voters, 
who had supported regular nominations through good report and through 
evil report, would ra‘ly strongly to the support of men to whose defection 
the defeat of the regular candidates was alone to be ascribed. ‘Ten thou- 


o 
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sand democrats in office last March have been proscribed and turned out, 
solely in consequence of the defection of those men who now called upon 
them for their votes, and those votes not in favor of any great principle 
for which the true-hearted democracy always rally, notwithstanding trea- 
son and disaster, but simply and merely to confer office upon those who 
had deprived them of it. On Christian principles they should have done 
this ; but unfortunately, as yet, elections are’not conducted on Christian 
principles. 

In addition to the want of organization which prevented a proper de- 
velopment of the state vote after an attempt at union had been made, the 
manner of the union was such as to bear the aspect of a palpable fraud, 
and thus to keep from the po Ils many whose activity was paralysed by fear 
of deception. The pretext for the sp ie in the party had been “ free soil,”’ 
which was not recognised by the democracy as a political test, whatever 
might be the opinions of the individual candidates in regard to it. Its 
profession as a ‘‘ principle” was everywhere understood as a pledge to the 
support of Mr. Van Buren for oflfice—it was er more nor less ;—of 
course, an indispensable preliminary to union, in an election which at least 
pretended to respect p oolar wishes, was ow abandonment of such a 
pledge. Mr. Van Buren himself would not have the temerity to place 
his name directly before the people for an election; but the election to 
office of men pledged to “ free soil” vas, in fact, electing men pledged 
to send Mr. Van Buren to the National Senate in place of those demo- 
crats who have so nobly represented the state in that body. Finally, a 
convention of the democracy met at Syracuse, nominated a ticket, and 
passed the following resolution :— 

‘* Resolved, That the Democratic State Committee be authorized to with - 
draw any of the nominees presented by this Convention, except those for Comp- 
troller, Attorney-General, Canal Commissioner, and State Prison Inspector, 
provided the Utica Convention ratify those names, and complete the ticket by 
nominating well-known and acknowledged democrats as candidates for Judge of 
the Court of Appeals, Secretary of State, Treasurer, and State Engineer, and 
shall impose no principle or test upon said candidates inconsistent with the resolu- 
tions ad pt l by the Democratic Convention held in the Pre byte rian Church at 
Rome: asd that the ticket thus nominated receive the united support of both 
divisions of the democratic party.” 

This resolution was accepted by the Utica Convention, and the nomina- 
tions it permitted as a condition of the waiving of the “ test,” were made 
in accordance with it. The “ free-soil’” Utica Convention adjourned to 
Syracuse, and framed the following resolution :— 

“ Resolved, That Congress has the constitutional power over slavery in the 
District of Columbia, and has no power over the subject in the States. That it 
possesses, in our opinion, full power over the subject ia the territories of the 
United States, and should exert that power on all occasions of attempts to in- 
troduce it there; but as the constitutional power is qu stioned, we are u illing lo 
tolerate the fre @ exercise of individual opinion upon hat question, among members 
of the democratic fumi ly who are waillir a lo ral y under one standard and support 
the ticket nominated by the recent State Conventions.” 


ee tases con" da covert fraud. They were willing to “‘ to 
n 


lerate individual opinion” Yn those who voted for free-soil ¢ andidates. But 
while it thus accepts votes for Van Buren candidates, it does not agree to 
give a hearty support to the other nominees. It was évidently intended, 
however, to convey the idea that in waiving the test in regard to voters 
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it was waived also in regard to candidates ; and at the ratification meet- 
ings that idea only was recognised, viz: that there was to be no test. In 
gross, open, and contemptuous disregard of this rule of action, as well as 
of public opinion, the Lockport Committee chose to carry out Mr. Van 
Buren’s threat contained in his speech in the Utica Convention, where he 
declared that “ if the candidates did not rightly respond to queries on the 
slavery subject, they would be defeated by one hundred thousand majori- 
ty,” and addressed the following ‘test’ questions to the state candidates ; 


‘* Dear Sir,— We, the undersigned, are desirous of a perfect union of the 
democratic party of this State upon principle ; at the same time, we do not wish 
to disguise that, in our opinion, there is great danger that the schemes now on 
foot to extend slavery into the territories lately acquired from Mexico will be 
successful, and that such success would cause lasting injury and disgrace to our 
whole country. One of the means used to accomplish this, to us, dreaded end, 
is the inculcalion of the doctrine that Congress has no constitutional power to 
prohibit slavery in our territories—a political heresy which is, in our opinion, op- 
posed to the plain provisions of the constitution, the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, and the uniform course and practice of our national government. 

* We would, therefore, respectfully request your opinion— 

“Ist. As to the power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories be- 
longing to the United States. 

“2d. As to the duty of Congress to prevent by express law the existence of 
slavery in the territories acquired from Mexico. 

** 3d. As to the propriety of Congress abolishing the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia immediately, and of abolishing slavery therein by proper and just laws.’ 


The resolution waiving this opinion upon the power of Congress over 


slavery in the territories, was scarcely passed in Convention, before the 
men who voted for it sat down and penned these queries to candidates ! 

That this threat of Mr. Van Buren was but an idle gasconade, is mani- 
fest, in the fact that the democratic candidates who treated the im- 


pertinent queries with the contempt they deserved, so far from being 
“‘ defeated by 100,000 votes,” were elected: while some of those who 
demeaned themselves by replying, were defeated, and the only free soil 
nominee that was elected on the State ticket was one that did not reply to 
these queries. This is an instructive fact; and taken in connection 
with the whole election, conveys this moral: that the mass of demo- 
cratic voters are honest, and will not come to the polls to coun- 
tenance an open and shameless fraud, such as the attempt to apply 
“tests”? that had been solemnly ignored in convention. Those who 
manifest such unfaithfulness to principle, cannot expect to command 
the confidence of the people. In the city of New-York the combined 
democratic vote was less than that cast for General Cass in 1840, and 
5,000 less than the aggregate democratic vote at that election, while the 
whig vote declined 8,200, bartered away for the suffrages of 1,200 blacks 
by the Fourierite section, affording a singular contrast to the interior, 
ught out by their efficient organ- 


where the whig vote was nearly full, bro 
f their members dis- 


ization, and not chilled by the antics that some o 
played in the city. The decrease of the whig vote as compared with last 
year was 8,114 in the city, and 4,272 in the cguntry. The democratic 
vote decreased 5,266 in the city and 24 O99 in the country, notwith- 
standing that the anti-rent Pp: tion of the democracy again voted for the 
regular candidates. Such is the fruit of frauds before the people. The 


totals of votes were nearly as follows : 
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WHIG. DEMOCRATIC. POLLED VOTES. 
i Sees |e ee a is itedindihe heads 453,431 
De dl iti a ae ais mine te 411.183 
Decrease .......-. PEGE inicakes case Pee sauces lobasdenns 42,248 


The popular votes of several of the States at the late elections, as far 


as made up officially, compare as follows : 
POPULAR VOTE IN EIGHT STATES. 








1848. 1849, 
Taylor. Cass. Van Buren. Whig. Dem. V. Buren. 
Dine in 4 cs O 076. oes AOR ie ie 19, 178 acaci 98.260 sae ote 37 ,534.... 8,025 
Vermont....-. Dt ktiviesss 50,946... ona Bei wcke coins +t 3,321... .23,369 
Massachusetts. . 61,070......35,281.....- 38,058......! 69.076......' 30,839. ..24,406 
New-York..... 218,609... ; P2916 ...... S205. 22. 9206,220..... 204,963 
Pennsylvania. .185,513..... WATE isc 13268. 403. 133,111..... 144,480 
Georgia ...... 5 WT BAS... hack 44,802...... ptita ws 43,159......46,514 
Tenuessee..... 64,705 ...0=-.88,419, ..éa- ous dave Oe adad 61,740 
Indiana.......- CO S07 5 cxas- 74,040; aoavs SAOiour ass Or eee nists 76,996....3,018 
Total 8 States..705,740 549,895 203,951 617,991 606,387 58,811 
POROUS 6.os. beth awed bud vcs dala dacetedtincnwans Dedneee ap baeee 56,492 
OIOU  ncitn kb hemunts él ei ae sab dane ween ne aril is ahha Bd a es ola cite acai - 145,140 


The aggregate decrease of votes in this State was 176,405, a portion 
of which was produced by emigration to California, but ‘the larger por- 
tion through indisposition of the people to vote at an election where a 
sectional issue is presented, which, if successful, can be of no practical 
benefit to themselves, but, on the other hand, must lead to a disturbance 
of the national prosperity, and injury to the cause of human progress 

It has been the case that our adopted fellow-citizens and their friends 
newly arrived having come more directly into contact with the black race 
as competitors in domestic service, have not failed to observe that, 
although the wealthy employers themselves regard the latter as a de- 
graded race, yet among domestics they make no distinction in favor of 
the white, where they employ both. That such a state of affairs should 
enhance the natural enmity between races it is not difficult to compre- 
hend; and that the same feeling is evinced by far the largest portion of 
the voters, is proved in the res ult of the vote taken upon the constitution 
of 1846, That instrument provided that the following clause should be 
submitted separately to the people. 

‘Colored male citizens, possessing the qualifications requisite by the first 
section of the second article of the constitution, other than the property qualifi- 
ees shall have the right to vote for all officers that now are, or hereafter may 

be elected by the people after the ist day of January, 1847.” 

Of 44,000 votes cast at that election, in the city of New-York, 5,713 
only were in favor of black suffrage, the remainder being in the negative. 
The clause of the constitution was therefore inoperative. Notwithstand- 
ing this strong dissent, irrespective of party, to negro sufir: age, a meeting 
of colored citizens* was influenced by that unprincipled section of the 


* Tn contemplating the intelligence displayed at that meeting of colored citizens, whose 
condition is superior to that of any of the inhabitants of Europe, we could but reflect upon 
the inscrutable ways of Providence, that, through the instrumentality of British cupidity, 


of nude cannibals to the 


and a training of servitude, raised those blacks from the condition 
i } 


position of Christian freemen. To that slave trade, horrible as it is, against h ch Sritish 
pseudo philanthropy has vainly striven for a quarter of a century, are the blacks inde -bied 
for their sup = ulively happy condition, mentally and physically, as compared with the des- 

cend: ints of their ancestors in Africa. As the Jews were trained by the divine dispensation 


in arduous servitude to the enlightened Egyptians, to return and properly enjoy their land 


of Canaan, so are cannibal negroes rescued ‘rom an unprogressive sav a ge state to the enjoy- 


ment, as far as they are capable , of the highest benefits of civilization. 
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whig party represented by the New-York Tribune. and although the 
number that are legally entitled to vote were very few, the effect was 
more than suflicient to keep six times their number of whites from 
the polls, more particularly when it was understood that the blacks who 
voted were attended by gangs of bullies to overawe the challengers. 

It appears, that among the poor, as among the rich, an equal num- 
ber of whigs were disgusted with the charlatanism of would-be-lead- 
ers, as in the democratic ranks, with the palpable frauds attempt- 
ed with the sophistical abstraction of free-soil. ‘This fact was sin- 
gularly manifest in the election of Massachusetts. A free-soil coali- 
tion was formed and run with the regular democratic ticket and the 
regular whig ticket. Great hopes were entertained of the strength 
of this coalition, and Mr. Van Buren addressed them at Faneuil Hall 
on misc ll neous subjects, and explaining why the Van Buren party in 
New-York had been anxious to elect General T aylor, giving as a singu- 
larly democratic reason, that *“‘ Cass belonged to the democratic party—a 
party, which, when it got into power, generally stayed there; while 
Gen. Taylor was the nominee of a party which came into power to die.” 
He then had the indiscretion, in F ineuil Hall, in that old ‘* cradle of 
liberty,” whose ancient walls have resounded with the patriotic elo- 
quence of Otis and Adams, with their immortal compatriots, and which 
witnessed the progress of our national independence until it ripened into 
our glorious union, with its boundless prosperity, and world-renowned 
institutions—to hold up “ free-svil” as ‘the desirable instrument of dis- 
union, civil war, anarchy, and ruin to our institutions. The display ofa 
phantom so hideous, in precincts so sacred to patriotism and national 
honor, produced its natural effect, and the free-soil vote diminished 33 
per cent, while the regular democratic vote increased inthe same pro- 
portion. It required but some such reckless partisan to lift the veil 
which shrouds the future of free-soil, and open to the investigation of the 
clear intellects of New-England, the boundless wickedness of a sectional 
issue which contains no vitality whatever, except the germs of disunion 
and the horrors of civil war, to defeat it at the polls. While it denies the 
right of ‘local self-government to the whites, its tendency is to check the 
gré radual elevation of the blacks in the scale of humat lity, retard = pros- 
perity of the country, promote civil dissensions, and ultimately consign 
the divided states to the power of the sword. Thinking men, 1 love 
their country, will not abet a partisanjcry, which involves such fearful ha- 
zards; although desperate political gamblers mey adopt it for present 
profit, regardless of the future. A few more such speeches, and free-soil- 
ism is extinct. 

Perhaps the most gratifying result of the elections has been in the State 
of Michigan. The malice of Van Burenism there exerted itself to pro- 
cure from the legislature instructions to General Cass to vote for the free- 
soil proviso, in its application to California, and the members of that le- 
gislature were induced to do so. The popular vote at the presidential 
election had been, for Taylor 23,949, Cass 30,637, Van Buren 10,389, 
being a Taylor and Van Buren majority over Cass of 3,642. The noisy 
gasconade of the free-soilers induced many to suppose that their strength 
had so increased that the democratic vote would be far in the minority, 
and no means were neglected to procure such a legislature as would com- 
pel General Cass to resign or vote for the free-soil proviso. ‘I'he most 
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active of the whig and free-soil agents were busy in calumniating Gen. 
Cass ; so much so that that gentleman thought it advisable to address a 
letter to the Washington Union, July 10, 1849, reiterating his principles as 
expressed in the Nicholson letter. He stated en nphatic ally, after showing 
the absurdity and unconstitutionality of the proviso, that “* Those who 
oppose the Wilmot proviso on the ground of its unconstitutionality, can 
never surrender their opinions and vote for it.” 

On this distinct issue the election turned, and in order to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, the free-soilers having nominated a pseudo-democrat, 
Mr. Littlejohn, the Whig Convention, remembering that the two aon 
combined at the presidential ele ction had a majority over Cass of 3,642 
adopted that free-soiler as their candidate, and went into the election. 
The result has been a complete democratic triumph—John 8S. Barry be- 
ing elected by nearly 5,000 m jority ove r fre e-soilers and federalists—equal 
tothat of Ransom in 1847, The democratic > party have entirely triumphed, 
and free-soil, like the progeny of the opossum, has slunk back into the 
bowels of its federal parent. The democratic legislative majority in joint 
ballot is 28, a noble response to the letter of Gen. Cass, and a severe re- 
buke to the authors of Van Buren instructions. 

{In Wisconsin the democratic ticket also triumphs over a whig and free- 
soil combination. In Louisiana Taylo ism is thoroughly re vag rated in 
the election of Gen. Walker. In Missi ssippi every democratic eandidate 
has been elected And while the democracy of the north repudiates free- 
soilisin, that of the south rejects Taylorism. It will be observed that 
with whatever party “ vihaanell ’’ united, it defeated it. In New-York it 
defeated the democracy, in Michigan and Wisconsin whiggery ; in Mas- 
sachusetts the democracy recovered when freed from its contagion ; even 
in Vermont its connection with democracy increased the Whig vote. The 
results of most of the late elections have been upon the legislatures as 
follows: 

COMPLEXION OF STATE LEGISLATURES RESULTING FROM LATE ELE€TIONS. 

NATE. MAJORITY. 


Total. Ee ‘Ss. Dein. Total. Joint ballot. 
W. Dem. 


Maine WD cace Paces BOian'c OO 20. 
i. fe ; ; ‘ 
New Vi 


U. S. Congrs.109....1 


This is a chart which indicates such plain-sailing for the m xt four 
years as must ¢ ffectually prevent even the most ordinary intellects from 
going astray. The strength of the party is such, n: twithst inding x tthe 


popular vote im many localities has been Sinieatiod by California emi- 
gration as to make union inevitable, The great fact to be recognised is, 
that how much soever party leaders may negoitate for nominations, the 
people will not rally to the support of those who have proved thems selves 
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faithless. It is in vain to talk of supporting regular nominations when 
the nominees have set the example of defection. ‘Those who brought free- 
soil into the party to distract it, must carry it back where it originated— 
into the ranks of federalism—and remain there with it. 

But this free-soil cry was not altogether a mere pretext for party bolt- 
ing. It involves, prospectively, an important social influence. ‘Thus, at the 
New-York constitutional convention of 1825, when it was proposed to 
confer the right of suffraye upon the colored popul: ition, it was argued by 
the Van Buren faction, which was then organizing that system of patron- 
age which consolidated the “ regency” power, that the blacks were mostly 
the servants of the wealthy federalists, and under their influence, and that 
to extend to them the right of suffrage was simply to increase the corrupt 
federal vote. Since that time an important change has taken place inthe 
relative position of blacks and whites. Wealth has greatly increased, 
and the luxury of living has kept pace with it. But the number of free 
blacks has not increased in any degree proportionate to the number re- 
quired to administer to the luxury pf affluence. In New-York and Bos- 
ton the increase has been as follows: 

BOSTON. NEW-YORK. 
ASSESSED BLACKS. WHITES. ASSESSED BLACKS. WHITES. 
PROPERTY. PROPERTY. 
1810 18,450,500. .32,319......209,130,240.... 40,730....918, 


1820 38,289,200. 40 coee aes eo 955,992,365.... 40.368... 


641,343,818 50.031.. 5 37 
524. ~- 616,824,955.... 303.. 2,599,642 


1840 94.581.600 

1845 135,948,700. 

The blacks in oe as ull as thee in Riectiek. have decreased 
numerically within 15 years, notwithstanding the supposed accession 
made by gradual emancipation. The assessed wealth in Boston in 1810 
averaged about $578 per head of the white population; in [848 it had 
reached $1,210, while the black population sank from 43 per ct. to 1} 
per ct. of the white inhabitants. In New-York State the increase of 
whites has been in numbers 1,641,323, while the blacks have increased 
but 4,123. In the same time the assessed wealth of the whites has in- 
creased over $400,000,000; this is from 8227 to $241 per head. The 
same result is manifest in nearly all the northern and eastern states that 
have become rich by trade and manufacturins g- The ability toemploy do- 
mestic servants in the cities has ereatly increased, while the material of 
those servants has been stationary. It is true that the number of immi- 
grants from abroad has been immense. At New-York, the arrivals have 
been, for 31 years, ending with 1849, 1,692,776 

These immigrants supply nearly all the servants in the cities, but, 
thanks to the genial influence of our institutions, they do not, as abroad, 
remain in that capacity. ‘They very soon find ways and means to set up 
on their own account and become equals in the community. Ilence, 
notwithstanding this apparent large arrival, the supply of domestic ser- 
vants does not materially increase. It is but for a short time that the 
white race occupy that capacity in the United States. In England and 
most countries of Europe hitherto all the laws enacted have conspired to 
check the emancipation of the masses from the condition of servitude, 
and the same policy has ever marked the federal party here. eat gh they 
talk \argely in favor of labor, and of promoting adopted citizens to the 
highest offices in the state, they advocate laws only i ieee of capital, 


1,4 
cig 
1830 59,586,000.... 1,8 sce eae 319,118.296....44,945.. 
ae’ 
«kJ 
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protective privileges, and chartered rights, while they seek to bring free 
black labor in contact with that of immigrants, and thus doubly to retard 
their progress. ‘They are not indeed called * slaves” either here or in 
Europe, but are by arbitrary laws, nevertheless, indirectly bound in ser- 
vitude. That position they occupy, many of them, here on their first 
arrival, but rapidly rise from it to the ravk of employers. It is not so 
with the black race ;—they retain that subordinate relation to the whites. 
Hence the desire to procure black servants who will not ‘ abandon ser- 
vice as soon as they have learned its duties,’—this being the general 
complaint of the wealthy against immigrants. In consequence of this 
state of affairs the pay of black servants is constantly on the rise, and 
$14 to $20 per month is a minimum rate. And this difficulty will in- 
crease as the number and wealth of employers continue to outrun supply. 
The problem is to increase the latter. That class of men who formerly 
objected to black suffrage as being subject to the influence of political 
opponents, have now thriven by their political trade so well that them- 
selves have became employers, and thus experience a growing affinity 
with ancient enemies, and other associations of wealth draw them towards 
the aristocracy of the federalists. ‘The federalist policy was always by 
confining slavery to a small section, to cause it ultimately to become un- 
profitable, and finally to cease. That is, by legislation to ruin the busi- 
ness of planters, in order to rob them of their slaves; in the same man- 
ner that stock-jobbers conspire to raise a panic in order to buy 
stocks cheap. The blacks now monopolized by the south, upon 
being emancipated, would enhance the supply of free servants at the 
north, enable the wealthy to dispense with immigrant service altogether, 
and to pay less wages for black service, also to drive white immigrants 
into corporate factories. It is known that, notwithstanding the offer of 
the highest wages, one-fifth of the spindles at Lowell this year have been 
edle for want of hands—the slavery is too severe. Displace whites in do- 
mestic service, and they will be driven to factories at low wages. In Vir- 
ginia there are 140 blac ks to every 200 whites ; in New-York to 200 whites 
there are only 3 blacks, and still decreasing in ratio. Compel Virginia to 
emancipate those blacks, and the wages of free service at the north will de- 
cline. ‘The free blacks now here will be ground under the competition of 
their own color, and the wealthy whites w il profit largely by the exercise of 
their philanthropy. It is this social view which has greatly influenced 
the wealthy leaders of the bolting faction, of which the New-York Even- 
ing Post is the peculiar organ, to adopt that Whig principle of * free- 
soil,” which jumps with inter rests changed by accumulation of wealth and 
its aristocratic influences socially. 

Unscrupulous and reckless as have been the agitators of the free-soil 
question, they have never yet dared openly to attack the rights of states, 
in violation of the compact of the constitution. The power of congress 
over the question in territories is that only which is claimed, and the con- 
quest of two provinces of Mexico, presented the opportunity of agitation. 
With the occupation of the territories was discovered such an abundance 
of gold as attracted thither as many thousands: of whites as have sufficed 
to form a free state. To those who know the temper of the white inhab- 
itants of this country, the exclusion of blacks from the territory was as 
certain as that whites would settle there. When the north-western ter- 
ritory was settled, the officers of the old Virginia line applied for a remis- 
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sion of the ordinance of 1787, in their favor, for the settlement of the 
Scioto and Miami vallies with slaves, for the cultivation of Tobacco. The 
rejection of the application by the people of Ohio was unanimous, when 
their assent would have nullified the ordinance of 1787; thé state con- 
stitution which they then formed sought to exclude blacks from their 
territory, and the same spirit has prevailed in the other states. Four 
years since New-York state, by a vote of 223,834 nays out of 309,000 
votes, refused to allow blacks to vote. Illinois, bya still more decisive 
vote, forbade blacks to come into the state at all to settle. ‘To suppose 
that emigrants from such a population would go to California, where the 
exclusive business is gold digging, and vote to permit blacks to come in 
as slaves, to monopolise the mines for their owners, wi as in the highest 
degree absurd. Nobody believed that they would de so ; but to permit 
those people to make a constitution, excluding slavery, was death to 
* free-soil”’ agitation, and with it the hopes of the bolting faction, as 
well as the profits of the whigs, from the dissension growing out of the 
agitation, were overthrown. Hence, both the free-soilers and federalists 
sent agents thither to delay action, or to prevent the formation of any con- 
stitution. These intriguers—seceding democrats’ and federalists’ agents— 
were utterly foiled. The Californians, in the exercise of their rights, 
have formed an unexceptionable constitution, excluding slavery. The 
absurdity of all the agitation upon the subject, is thus manifest, and it 
threatens to expire for want of alimeat. ‘The free-soil and whig factions 
that sought to defeat the constitution, have amusingly enough vituperated 
and recriminatad each other with ill-concealed spleen at their mutual dis- 
appointment. The former are already intriguing to coalesce with the 
ultra slavery section of the south, to prevent the admission of California, 
because she has excluded slavery. She has had the audacious impudence 
to destroy the Van Buren pretext for disunion, and must be punished. 
The whig faction with equal dishonesty affects to acquiesce in the admis- 
sion of California, but insists npon dismembering Texas, in behalfof New- 
Mexico. They will certainly not allow an agitation, from which they 
have derived such advantages to slumber 
The result of the late elections in the n rthern states, however, shows that 
the people of those states reject the question of slavery as a party issue, and 
that the great democratic party will come together again for the campaign 
of 1852, in a strength that will swee p every vestige of whiggery from the 
the public administration. Those politicians who were induced by exag- 
gerated estimates of its strength to truckle to free-soil, are already aware of 
their error, and the shrewdest begin already to disclaim any connection with 
it. Nothing can prevent the reconsolidation and triumph of the demo- 
cracy, and unless New-York relieves herself of the leprosy of Van Buren- 
ism, the democracy of the union will elect a federal administration without 
her, and the Empire state will remain a political outcast, as a punishment 
for'the crimes of her once vaunted “ favorite son.” We apprehend, however, 
that the process of exfoliation is nearly completed. ‘The unsound members 
of the party have nearly fulfilled the indic ation of their federal affinities, 
and the unblushing whiggery of such organs as the Evening Post, will no 
longer serve to distract the democracy. 
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GCIRARDIN, THE JOURNALIST. 


Between twelve and two o’clock, every day, were the hours of recep- 
tion at the house of this celebrated person ; and it was a little after noon 
of the morning of my chat with Baptiste, my fourth day in Paris, that I 
jumped into a neat little coupé, waiting for me in the court-yard of the 
Hotel des Princes, and drove to the residence of Emile de Girardin. 

There are few men in France whose name is more familiar to the 
public, for he has challenged its attention in every conceivable way for 
long years past. He is an author of numerous publications, of more or 
less merit, and his literary reputation has long been established. He 
has engaged at different periods in various enterprises, of a mixed literary 
and trading character, such as the establishment of miscellaneous publi- 
cations, generally successful ; and thus has acquired the repute of a bold 
and skilful speculator. His performances in the arduous field of journal- 
ism, where he has displayed vast ability, singular energy, and extraordi- 
nary hardihood, has added immeasurably to his previous notoriety. He 
was one of the first to conceive the happy expedient, in France, of low- 
ering the price of newspapers; and the journal which he established on 
this basis, a Presse, has had an immense success, which, doubtless, his 
talents greatly augmented. Beside the sources of consideration already 
mentioned, his career has been distinguished by various incidents of a 
romantic, and even tragic nature—and amongst the latter, may be cited 
as the most prominent—his fatal duel with the celebrated Armand Carrel. 
It may not be remembered, that this remarkable man was at the head 
of the republican party of France, after the elevation of Louis Philippe 
to the throne, and figured as the editor-in-chief of the National news- 
paper. It was not long after the establishment of La Presse, of which 
Girardin was the principal editor and proprietor, that a quarrel broke out 
between these two, and, at last, ended in a duel. Carrel sent the chal- 
lenge, and seemed persuaded, from the first, that the result would be 
fatal to him. His courage had undergone many extraordinary tests, and 
on this occasion he showed no flinching. He made all his preparations 
for a tragical end with the utmost calmness, and though his demeanor 
was more gloomy than usual, his firmness remained unshaken. On the 
ground, his courage rose to hardihood, and in spite of the remonstrances 
and entreaties of his seconds, he took no pains to save his person from 
unnecessary risk. It is usual in I’rance, to place the combatants at forty 
paces apart, and allow them to approach till one of them fires, when the 
other is obliged to stop instantly, and fire also. Carrel advanced with 
full front towards Girardin, and both fired at about the same moment. 
Carrel fell, mortally wounded, and died the same night, delirious, “A 
few hours before he breathed his last, and even in the midst of its hallu- 
cinations, his splendid mind, now tottering to its fall, burst forth with 
unearthly brilliancy, transporting those who listened; its dying flashes 
emitting an awful glare, elicited, as it seemed, by its giant struggle with 
approaching darkness.’’ His death exasperated the republican party, and 
Girardin was marked out for sacrifice. Challenges showered on him 
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from all sides, which he refused, and from personal insults he appealed 
to the laws. 

These singular and exciting reminiscences al] rose to my recollection 
in my long drive through the Champs Elysees to the noble mansion of 
the wealthy and redoubtable journalist. His house stands oif from the 
street, surrounded by a high wall, and is out of sight, till passing through 
a small gate, one discovers to his surprize, its noble and grandiose pro- 
portions. I sent up my card to the occupant on entering its portals, 
whom I had not seen for some four years, explaining that I was intro- 
duced at that period by a mutual friend. I was immediately shown up, 
and received with great cordiality. 1 found the celebrated editor seated 
in the middle one of three fine rooms, used as libraries. lis dress was 
somewhat singular. He wore the common skull cap, which, in France, 
makes always one article of a morning-toilette. It covered just the top 

of his head, throwing his noble expanse of forehead into fine relief. A 
morning gown of simple material, constituted the rest of his attire, which 
he kept closely enveloped about him, as he had on neither vest nor 
trousers, He gave me his hand cordially on entering, and sat me down 
just before him. His air is somewhat stern—his manner direct—his Jan- 
guage simple, but precise. He thinks with great rapidity, and conveys 
his ideas without hesitation, and at such a rate that to wander for a mo- 
ment is to lose some important link in his argumentation. 

We began talking of France, of course, and all the extraordinary 
events he had witnessed and acted in since the revolution of the prece- 
ding year. We agreed entirely in our general views, which I knew 
must be the case from a daily pe rusal of his paper. 

‘* Eh, bien, Mons. Girardin,” I said, “ your position at this moment 
is interesting, and the particular doctrine you advocate, that of ‘ unlim- 
ited liberty,’ is so near to my heart, that I would like your permission to 
speak my sentiments freely of you and your acts.”’ 

“ [¢ is just what I wish,” he answered,—* speak.” 

“ You opposed with vehemence and great power the administration of 
General Caviagnac, and supported with enthusiasm the advent of Louis 
Napoleon. Some say it was personal motives only that animated you; 
but [ value your intelli: gence too highly to think so. It was simply be- 
cause you saw, at once, that the system of Cavaignac must fail, and 
heping better things of his successor, you adopted the line you pursued,” 

“ You are right, perfectly so,” replied the Achilles of the French press, 
looking at me very hard. ‘‘ Pray, go on, and with the same frankness.” 

“T shall do so, and 1 am sure without the risk of offending you. What 
{ am most curious to learn is this—whether you act in the spirit ofa 
skilful journalist only in the opposition, or in the support you give to 
men and doctrines; or whether, from deliberate investigation, you are 
satisfied that the sincerity of one, and the truth of the other, warrant you 
in undertaking their championship.” 

M. Girardin smiled, and I waited for his reply with some anxiety. 
“Tt is not worth while,” he remarked, ‘‘ to make assurances of my faith, 
in either the principles or the men now in vogue in France; suffice it, that 
I combat with earnestness for what I really think likely to be useful 
to the country. Take, for example, the doctrine or thesis I am now 
discussing—wn/imited liberty. 1am profoundly persuaded, that in its ap- 
plication lies the only remedy for all the ills that afflict us.” 
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I was foiled in my desire to ascertain whether this powerful writer 
really derived his inspirations from a well-digested system, or merely reg- 
ulated his views by his interests. ‘* Yes,” I answered, “1 am astonished 
and delighted, to see so great a truth enforced with so much skill in one 
of the leading journals of Paris. It is impossible to over-estimate its im- 
portance, and in spite of the doubts and abnegations it meets with, you 
will gain ground every day. I know this better than you, for I hear it 

said a hundred times over, ‘ yes, Girardin is right ; for it is not by stupid 
repression, but by yielding more liberty to th ought and action, that we 
shall escape these repeated “and violent efforts on the part of the people to 
obtain it.’ ” 

“IT am very glad,” he said, abruptly, “to meet with encouragement 
from enlightened and imparti: al persons, for I am constantly remonstrated 
with by the friends of the government, who playfully menace to arrest me 
for spreading seditious doctrines ; and who would, no doubt, attempt it 
if they dared. Even my own disciples, if I may use the term, are startled 
at what they call my audacity, but really consider my absurdity, and 
beg me daily to modify my sentiments, or rather withhold them alto- 
gether.” 

* Let me entreat you, Mons, de Girardin, not to listen to them,” I ex- 
postulated, “and you will find your triumph in the immense good you 
will effect for your country, and for all E urope, by elucidating the truth 
and justic e of the great theme you treat with such consummate ability. If 
you persist in this, you will be proved one day the boldest thinker of 
the epoc!, and will find your recompense in the admiration of all men. 
I am enthusiastic in this, for no one so well as an American can estimate 
the value of your dogma.”’ 

** That is true,” said the journalist, full of deep reflection,— for you 

carry into daily practice in your country what I hardly vertere here to 
express in theory. You must come and talk with me on this great 
theme, and give me illustrations from your national history and experi- 
ence. I wish you would write on the subject. My columns are open to 
you, and I would be glad to have translated and published whatever you 
are pleased to furnish me.” 

**T am much flattered at your offer, Mons. Girardin, but I have not 
presumption enough to accept. The ingenious and eloquent essays you 
produce with such astonis shing facility, where reason and logic mutually 
foriify each other, render it quite unnecessary for any other pen to enter 
the lists of discussion. But I will cheerfully ‘avail myself of the honor of 
coming to see and talk with you. I will explain what we understand in 
America by ‘unlimited liberty,’ and show by abundant and convincing 
examples how, in every sphere, political, moral, and religious, its prec epts 
are understood, and that its effectsare advantageous. But there is another 
subject in which I take a deep interest,” I added, ‘‘ and that is your odi- 
ous tariff, so prejudicial to the interests of France. I have lately 
scribbled with great brevity my opinions of it, and here they are in 
printed form. Run your eye over it, and I shall, for the subject’s sake, be 
glad, indeed, to see ‘ La Presse’ take it up. ButI have no hope of this, 
for political theories are discussed with so much ardor in France, that 
you can get no one to turn their attention to commercial topics, although 
so intimately allied to them 

‘* Give it me,” said M. Girardin, I will have it translated, read it, 
and see what can be done.” 
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At this moment a servant entered, and announced the Abbe Mitraud, 
who came in, and saluted M. de Girardin with great warmth. Whilst they 
were exchanging remarks and mutual greetings, I occupied myself in re- 
garding the person and features of the worthy ecclesiastic who sat before 
me. He was a tall and strong-built man, and seemed capable of great 
physical exertion. His face and head were striking ; the latter of large, 
massy proportions, and the former broad, and filled with animation. The 
expression was that of great intelligence and much benevolence of dispo- 
sition. Another arrival was soon ushered in, for, as I have already said, 
it is the habit of the editor of La Presse to receive promiscuously, every 
day, his friends between twelve and two o’clock, when he is in the habit 
of engaging freely with them in political discussions, either on his own 
Tavorite opinions or the prominent topics of the day. In this way, he not 
only acquires much valuable information, but from the collision of ideas 
about him, he must be often saved the tedious and laborious process of 
investigating for himself the opposite sides of many intricate questions. 

The new comer was no other than the celebrated Mons. Genie, who 
was at the head of the Bureau of Foreign Affairs under Mons. Guizot, 
and who was accused of exercising over the counsels of his chief an ex- 
cessive and sinister influence. M. Genie was also cordially welcomed, 
and began a short conversation with the editor on some business trans- 
actions they seemed to have together. There was nothing in the manner 
or appearance of this well-known person at all interesting or attractive. 
He was a short, thick-set, pursy-looking man, with a stiff, abrupt air, like 
a man accustomed to authority, but wko still bore about him traces of 
humbled pride and ceep discontentment. 

Here was a trio of remarkable men, two, at least, of whom had exer- 
cised a vast influence over the public affairs of France and Europe for 
many years past. I felt that a treat was in store for me, for a lively con- 
versation on the events of the day was inevitable; and without knowing 
the exact opinions of each, it was pretty certain, that difference enough 
existed between them to bring out many valuable observations that 
could not but be highly advantageous to me. The Abbe opened the dis- 
cussion by commenting with enthusiasm on the enlightened labors of 
M. de Girardin. His newly- broached principle of ** unlimited liberty,” 
the learned prelate seemed perfectly to comprehend. Without confound- 
ing it for a moment with licentiousness, which could only be its abuse, 
he pronounced his profound conviction to be, that it was only on recog- 
nising the complete liberty of the citizen in his conscience and person- 
ality, that France could hope for a peaceful political and social organiza- 
tion. He argued, that by refusing to acknowledge this principle, as was 
the case with all past gov ernments, and the present one seemed entering 
on the same fatal error, that by employing the power of government only 
to repress the free expression of the sentiments of a portion of the com- 
munity, whether minority or m: jority—th: at by pursuing as a system, the 
adoption of odious laws directed against liberty of person, condemning to 
prison or exile all who exposed opinions unfavorable to the existing 
government, the inevitable result would be, to subject society to con- 
stantly recurring violent and fearful agitations, which may,at any moment, 
lead to its temporary dissolution. It was only, on the contrary, he per- 
sisted, in yielding the largest liberty to all parties to discuss their several 
doctrines of improvement before the final tribunal of the nation, and in 
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limiting the resistance of the government to direct attempts to overthrow 
it by violent means, that society in France, or anywhere, could progress 
in an orderly manner, and derive benefit from changes of system, that 
would cease to be prejudicial when effected with moderation and by re- 
gular means. The unlimited liberty of conscience and person, advocated 
daily by M. de Girardin, has, therefore, the only safe and possible rule 
for any government in France to go by, and in their struggling against it, 

the national sentiments, as was proved by three great revolutions, were 
outraged, and it only made the certainty of a fourth revolution (and the 
last would be worse than the first) more apparent. 

It was in this sound and elevated strain that the Abbe expressed himself, 
and he talked with a fluency and eloquence that showed his entire fami- 
liarity with the subject, and the careful instruction his mind had under- 
gone. The earnestness of his manner, and the beaming animation of 
his features, removed the least doubt of his good faith. M. de Girardin 
frequently struck in with him, giving his hearty concurrence to all he 
said, and adding many brilliant and striking remarks of his own in further 
confirmation of these views. He delivered himself in his usual manner, 
clear and decided. ‘ It was evident,’ he said, “ that the government of 
the day, blind to all experience, and in the fac eof all its declarations, 
was resolved on adopting the same stupid system of arbitrarily repressing 
that liberty, which could no longer be denied in prine iple, aud which to 
refuse to admit in fact, was not only puerile but criminal, when the con- 
sequences were so frightful. He gave up all hope now of any early 
and pacific settlement of these complicated questions, where the rival in- 
terests of the different classes of the community were involved. He saw 
nothing in the future but confusion and conflict. It would be the same 
drama played over again, but deepening in grimness with each repetition. 
There could be no doubt, none in the world, of the fearful consequences 
that must result from the repeated and bitter disappointments of the people. 
They may on some future occasion, when the supreme power falls again 
into their hands, overturn in fury and despair the whole fabric of gov- 
ernment, and give themselves up to reprisals that may compromise the 
interests, and destroy the basis of the greater part of all the property in 
the land. ‘So deep are my convictions on this point,” coucluded Mons. 
Girardin, “ that | would rejoice at any opportunity of saving a half of 
what I possess by giving up the rest. I would, this hour, without one mo- 
ment’ s reflection, gladly make such a bargain, if I could find the power 
that would give me suffivient guarantees. If | contwad warmly, there- 
fore, with the tortuous and reckless policy of Odillen Barrot, and his 
compeers, it is not only from the conclusions of logic, and from 
motives of humanity, but from a lively solicitude for my personal 
interests. I consider my safety, and the sec urity of my property, 
endangered by the course of a government that has far fewer chances 
of arriving at a successful realization of its preposterous hopes than 
all the governments which have preceded it. Whether its failure 
and downfall will take place in the regular way the constitution pre- 
scribes, or be precipitated by some outburst of popular impatience, I 
cannot of course foretell; but this detestable system of arbitrary repres- 
sion must be at last abandoned, and the indisputable doctrine of ‘ uns 
limited liberty’ substituted in its stead, else we shall be condemned to 
live in an eternal circle of revolutions.”” I bowed my head with marked 
respect at the utterance of truths so palpable and convincing, and the ex- 
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cited Abbe renewed the eloquent expression of his admiration for the 
good sense of Mons. Girardin, and the intrepid spirit which supported him 
against the combined opposition of most of the leading men of France, 
armed with despotic power. 

There was an evident concurrence of sentiment between the courageous 
editor, the enlightened priest, and myself; but we all had a hearty dis- 
sentee in the former chef de bureau of Mons. Guizot. This, perhaps, 
was natural; but how extraordinary, that a men whose policy had been 
tested under every possible advantage to command success, and which 
had been exploded into a thousand atoms, could yet stand obstinately u, 
and contend that he was perfectly ,right from the beginning; that bis 
theories of repression and despotism were the only basis on which gov- 
ernment in France could secure obedience. 

It was in this vein that Mons. Genie reasoned, and he drew his ar- 
gument from fears discreditable to the intelligence of his cour itrymen, 
aud opposed to the spirit and progress of the age. ‘* Unlimited liberty,’ 
he thought, was a downright absurdity. This, bye-the- bye, is just what his 
master, Mons. Guizot, said of universal suffrage. Frenchmen, according to 
Mons. Genie, were entirely unfit for liberty. ‘To give them privileges of 
any kind was only to insure their abuse. No government was possible 
that was not a strong one—that is, armed with comple le power over opin- 
ions asd persons. The less liberty, he believed, the greater order, and 
the more perfect security of society. It is useless, however, to repeat 
reasoning so shallow, false and pernicious, Infatuation like this, which 
shuts its eyes and ears to facts and proof, is beyond cure, and must be 
left to the fate that always awaits it. Sad is the reflection, that it works 
so much evil in the world before it is confounded. The just, philosophi- 
cal mind of the Abbe took fire at heresies so flagrant as those of Mons. 
Genie, and seeking to refute him, he gave a free vent to his eloquence, 
which, for power and finish, | have rarely or never seen surpassed. Oc- 
casionally abandoning my reserve, I came to his support with ex- 
amples from the history of the United States, which Mons. Genie en- 
deavored to shove off in the way so common with all classes of the 
French, by saying—*‘ Oh, it is a different thing with you Americans; 
there is no comparison in the case.” 

I denied this, however, by contending that human nature was every- 
where the same, and that similar treatment produced similar results. 
The history of every country, ancient and modern, proved the same thing 
—that force employed in violation of the popular sentiments was, in the 
end, defeated ; and that honest government mildly administered, was in- 
variably successful. As the discussion grew warmer, I observed, by de- 
grees, that Mons. de Girardin withdrew irom it. Whether he was not 
willing to subscribe to all that was said by the Abbe and myself, or to 
deny all the propositions of Mons. Genie, I do not know. He had the 
air of a man listening attentively to both sides, and weighing in the 
careful balance of a sagacious and impartial mind, the weight, breadth, 
and depth of all the materials of reason and fact that are brought to bear 
on the question, and drawing for himself such deductions as seemed most 
in harmony with the truth. 

It all ended at last, just as it began. Mons. Genie’s disbelief in the 
virtue of liberty remained unshaken ; whilst the confidence of the Abbe 
and myself in its final triumph, was only deepened. ‘There was one re- 
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sult, however, very agreeable for me, that came of my suit to Mons. de 
Girardin, on the day in question ; and that was the valuable acquaintance 
of certainly one of the clearest and staunchest minds in France—that of 
the Abbe Mitraud. With the single exception of, perhaps, the Abbe 
Lamenais, he 1s the only man I nave met in France, who, having exam- 
ined pri actically, and ¢ philosophic ally, all questions, political and social, 

touching the rights and interests of all classes of socie ty, dares at every 
risk, and at great sacrifice, to enunciate his honest convictions, and pro- 
pogate his views. The extraordinary ability and apostle-like seal of this 
excellent Abbe inspised me with the liveliest regard ; and I expressed all 
my regret at parting, on learning that he lived at a distance from Paris, 
aud was about to leave the next day. We exchanged addresses, and 
both joined in the hope of meeting again, before I left for America. 

I was agreeably surprised, the next morning, at an early visit before 
eight o’clock from the estimable Abbe, who stated that it really had been 
so rare a treat to him to encounter a man who understood his meaning, 
and admitted the justice and wisdom of his reasoning, that he could not 
reconcile himself to leave Paris for some months without coming again to 
enjoy a few moments of sympathetic conversation, and increase the 
familiarity of an acquaintance he hoped to preserve. I made the warm- 
est ac knowledge nts for expressions so flattering and undeserved of 
his regard; — assured him that my enthusiasm was still greater, to 
have met, at last, one man in France, who was capable of rising above 
the fleeting cons Side rations of the power, and of suggesting a system of 
government, which, founded on the laws of nature, and in harmony with 
the interests of mankind, must be durable and be neficent, because it 
would be just and true. An animated conversation between us followed, 
during which I undertook, at his request, to explain the ingenious structure 
of our own political system, which I considered to be the very perfection 
of theory and practice combined. He seized with the utmost readiness 
every thought which struck him as new, and at once gave it an amplitude 
of form, and clothed it in a splendor of expression that equally charmed 
and surprised me. Before separating, he told me that at various periods 
during the last reign, he had refused a Bishopric rather than give up the 
utterance of his principles, which he could no more discard than alter 
the frame-work of his mind. ‘* He was obliged to hurry away,” he said, 
“fag he le({t Paris in a fe WwW hours; bt ut, if I would allow x: he would be 
delighted to continue an acquaintance by correspondence.” I assured 
this estimable man, and true priest, that I would feel myself deeply 
honored, and much profite d by any letters from his gifted pen. And so 
we parted. 

Perhaps, a fortnight after, I received the following letter ; which, in 
spite of its exaggerated expressions of esteem for my very humble self, I 
am not inclined to withhold. It is an important and consoling thing to 
know, that just such a man as the Abbe Mitraud exists in France at this 
epoch. To take the full measure of the value of his services, should an 
occasion ever arise to call them forth, it should be borne in mind, that 
he is a Catholic priest. How gratifying it is to fine the great intellect of 
one of the zealous sons of the mother church, at length em ployed in dis- 
seminating political truth divested of all sectarian bias. lor centuries 
past the genius of the Catholic Church—of all your Bossuets and Mas- 
sillons, has been sacrificed to upholding a det estable system of political 
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tyranny, by lending to it the sacred protection of religious influence. 
What a desecration—to pervert the benevolent dogmas of Christianity in- 
to the support of governments that were at war with the interests and 
happiness of mankind. This error and this wickedness, which was seen 
and censured by Fenelon, and by many other good and wise men, before 
and since, has, in our day found two men, at least, ready to denounce it— 
Lamenais and Mitraud. To these distin guishe d prelates, as bold as 
they are able—as sagacious as they are learned, I might add one not 
less illustrious—the Abbe Lacordaire. These three remarkable men 
will form a combination that neither tyrants nor jesuits can resist. They 
are destined to effect a Reformation in the Catholic Church of the nine- 
teenth century as great as Luther’s in the sixteenth, and which, happily, 
will be far more beneficial to the world. They see the necessity of 
bringing Catholicism back to its pristine purity in the early ages of the 
Church, or of beho!ding ite downfall. Nor is it from motives of expedi- 
ency, or from apprehensions, alone, of the ‘ultimate loss of sacerdotal 
power, that they take their cue. No; from my personal knowledge of 
them all, it was easy to recognise that, from a dee p sense of justice, as 
well as from a pure love of their fellow-men, they were anxious to co-ope- 
rate, and strive, night and day, in the good, the grand, and solemn work 
of reconstituting Catholicism on the broad foundations of democratic lib- 
erty and equality, and of saving it from the longer stigma of its alliance 
with monarchical privileze and oppression. 

But the following letter of the Abbe Mitraud wiil reveal the spirit 
and noble ends of these modern Fathers of the New Church in far 
clearer and loftier expressions than any of mine; and fearful in any de- 
gree tu impair its merits, I give it entire, though I cannot but regret that 
he has mingleé with his fine sentiments, opinions so kindly extravagant 
of myself. 

The letter is sufficiently marred already by its translation, for it is 
quite impossible to convey the force and precision of thought, or the small- 
est idea of the felicitous language of the original. 


Billom, April 16, 1849. 


“Sir: Tam really happy to have made your acquaintance. You unite great 
intelligence to a noble heart. You search for truth. You are a great citizen. 
Law which proceeds from truth alone can chain the passions, conquer party 
obstinacy, subjugate the mass, and save the world. You have an admirable 
government; and is it Providence who has sent you to France to inoculate in 
the bosom of my country some of the priociples under the shadow of which 
you live happy and independent? I[ believe it. You have studied all these 
questions; you have covsulted al) ihe great minds, and where have you found 
the truth?) Nowhere. France, noble France, destined to march at the bead 
of civilization, staggers like a drunken man, and everywhe sre frightened—the 
terrible image of a limit is ever present to her, against which she must at last, 
in falling, be dashed in pieces. See! Mr. Emile de Girardin would give imme- 
diately the balf of what he possesses, to insure the other half. Hence, he 
must foresee great perturbations in the social order. hese perturbations are 
inevitable, if, as M. Genie says, **in Politics ail endeavor to pervert Logic.” 
In the harmonies of the universe the laws are always in accord with the inten- 
tions of God; that is to say, with logic. unless we pretend that God also is 
wanting in logic; and if sometimes, in particular cases, there is a deviation, the 
deviation produces a monstrosity. But bow many deviations in human legis- 
latures ; in social constitutions; and how many monstrosities! Those even, 
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who direct society, are struck with terror; and where do they look for the re- 
establishment of order? In the rectification of error? Far from it. Let us 
falsify logic, says one, and we shall make good politics. Let us violate the laws 
of nature, says another. Let us set bounds to the increase of man, and we 
shall thus give ease to the restricted population. This isthe way they endeavor to 
get into port. Amongst these there are great men. | admire their genius. 
| admire M. de Girardin. Noone more than Ido. But their doctrines—do 
they appear to you true, or false? 1 have never been able, in the social order 
especially, to separate truth from usefulness. So I felt my admiration arise for 
you, and increase in proportion to your repuls ion of these doctrines. No, 
they are not true. No, they cannot be useful. You feel it; you comprehend 
it, and you have conceived the desire of raising an echoing voice which would tell 
the truth to the whole of France. France hungers and thirsts for justice and 
truth, as I have said in the profession of faith which you will find here enclosed. 
It is only justice and truth that can save France. From the moment that 
I had your sympathies upon these points, £ felt my heart beat. 1 honored, 
esteemed, and cherished you as one cherishes a fellow-citizen. For truth and 
justice unite all men. Why, then, should they not unite men born upon the 
same soil? Terror and oppression, which are injustice, disunite them. Need 
I to prove it? You speak of the divisions of our unhappy France. I consider 
them as very important, and as very glorious for you, the hour when you 
spoke tome. In the provinces genius does not inflame itself from contact with 
the focus of the universe, as in the capitals; but reflection, there, ripens 
thought and gives it depth. Nothing, however, will prevent me from going, 
sometimes, to look for activity in the great centre of movement, and your cour- 
age will always animate mine. You will perceive that I have only incompe- 
tently stated my ideas in the * profession of faith’? which I published too late 
last year. [ yielded only to the invitation of my friends, and should have 
frightened the intelligent electors in telling the whole truth. These, at present, 
are afraid of the truth—it alune can save them. They struggle against it, as 
the patient rejects the salutary remedy. TI will, however, make it shine some- 
times, to indicate my plan to inte mg sent men. ‘Those men have given me six 
thousand voices. Natural pride, or rather my contempt for intrigue, no longer 
permits me to place myself in the 1 albee of deputation. I shall not be sorry in 
default of the 'l'ribune to find a journal where 1 can express the thoughts which 
[ feel within me. I will never belong to any particular party ; I will appro- 
priate all that I find god in any party, and will contend against all that I find 
blameable. There is nu party that has not some truths—there is not one which 
is free from all error. To disengage ourselves from error, shall be the end of 
all our aspirations; and if we succeed in establishing the greatest degree of 
truth, we shall arrive at a triumph. For truth is God, and like him it is im- 
mortal. ‘To you, sir, | wish a name really immortal. That name truth alone 
can give. I renew to you the assurance ef my esteem mixed with admiration, 
and I am, 
Sir, your very humble and devoted servant, 
Cuarvtes Mirravp, 


Principal of the College of Billom, Puy-de-Dome. 
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THE KING OF RIVERS. 


Tue Mississippi is mighty in his imperial dignity, but more mighty in 
his lessons of unity and confederation. That matchless tide is the magic 
cestus which ensures the harmony of the sovereign sisters of the Union, 
and no peevish eruption of unsisterly jealousy can dispart the silver zone 
that so firmly and graciously binds their v re climes and products into 
one common interest. The Mississippi is the most persuasive mediator, 
the most energetic arbiter, and the most vigilant defender of the federal 
compact, linking into one chain of communication fourteen powerful 
states, and ne: rly half our entire population. Gathering to one outlet un- 
computed thousands of miles of navigable waters ; holding in a condi- 
tion of facile interchange a vast series of diverse, yet mutually dependent, 
agricultural, manufacturing, mining and commercial interests, there is 
no fraction of the wide territory enfolded in the embrace of the hundred 
armed river, that could cut itself from the rest of the body, without de- 
stroying the growth and vigor of its own fair proportions. Free-soil 
Towa and Illinois may chide ‘the heresies of slave- holding Kentucky and 
Louisiana, but not the less must wheat-growing and lead-producing Iowa 
and Ijlinois vend their wares, and buy their sugar end cotton in the 
markets) of their southern sisters, while their highw: ay river holds open 
invitation to come and go in unrestrained profit and good will, and re- 
bukes the intemperate folly of sectional aggression. 

In ascending the Mississippi, you pass through all the climates of the 
temperate zone; through a countless variety of production; through in- 
finite changes of scenery, and through every phase of sectional prejudice 
Leaving behind, on the fertile, but hot and unhealthy sugar plains, the 
darkest and most tenacious shades of African servitude, the tints lighten 
step by step, and state by state, up to the lofty, health-inspiring shores of 

genial Kentucky and adventurous Missouri, where slavery visibly relaxes 
its grasp; and onward, to the romantic and enchanting heights of Lowa 
and Wisconsin, where it never hed a hold, until finally, at Muinesota, 
the beautiful cradle of this marvellous stream, and two thousand miles 
above, where its waves salute the sea in sullen grandeur, you hear the 
brief and proud declaration of territorial freedom. ‘‘ Every state must, 
and every territory ought, decide for itself, and by itself, whether it will 
admit or exclude slave ry.’ 

In the month of June, 1849, I stood on the island that cleaves asunder 
the wild chaos of amber-hue d waters, forming the cataract of St. An- 
thony, that second Niagara, whose overwhelming sublimity silences the 
mortal beiiolder ; gnd before that heaven-reared altar, with its veil of 
diamonds, and its’ rainbow crown, I almost vainly essayed to remember 
there was another world outside of this stupendous whirl and elemental 
warfare—a world of petty efforts and pigmy human strifes. Yet there, 
with nature ringing her high eternal anthea in cadence with the plaint, 
a daughter of the Dacotas detailed the wrongs of the red race, and com- 
pleted a lesson which I had half-learned at the other extremity of that far- 
reaching river. 
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“‘ There the torrent is colored with the tears of the red man, for the 
red man’s tear is blood,’’ she said, as she extended her graceful arm te- 
wards a rift in the falls where a clear column gleamed coral bright 
through the parted drapery of pearl white spray. ‘‘ Far away, where the 
snow-hills are forgotten under a burning sky, these waters wear another 
stain—the stain of the black man’s tears of dust and sweat.’ 

A sad truth is shrouded in the Indian girl’s wild poetry. Minesota, 
Towa and Wisconsin, grieves over the woes of the African slave a thou- 

sand miles off, while ‘with every art of diplomacy and war, they chase the 

poor Indian beyond their border, and take counsel, openly, how to despoil 
him of his hunting grounds, and exile him forever from the graves of his 
ancestors, and@ the dear haunts of his boyish sport and manly daring. 

Louisiana and Mississippi thrill with indignation at the sufferings of 
the Indian, as he recedes. before the eager march of civilization, or dies 
in her embrace; but they look calmly on the bondage of the African. 
Each compassionates largely the sin that is not of its own neighborhood, 
and reconciles itself to the pressure of the evil at home, until conscience 
and convenience can meet to adjust a settlement, and agree upon the 
remedy. 

The older states hunted down the red men, and enslaved the black 
ones, unti! the land was all in white hands, and free servants became 
more profitable than purchased ones, and then conscience immediately 
opened her slumbering eyes and raised her head from her geld em- 
broidered pillow to pray for the repose of the slaughtered Indians, and 
emancipate her useless Africans. 

Those states which have thoroughly exterminated and dispossessed the 
Indiai:s, and who have no large Native American land reserves to bar the 
speed of the axe and the plough within their limits, are tranquil and 
tender-hearted on Indian matters, just as those who have escaped from 
the cares and incumbrances of a redundant negro population, are at leis- 
ure to censure those still yoked to the burthen. 

In those border states, where they are even now receiving their baptism 
of blood and fire in Indian forays, and where every white person counts for 
the full worth and value of a human being in the muster roll of civiliza- 
tion, they do not dwell so heavily on a red man shot, or a black one 
over-tasked, but they turn pale with horror when they read of the stern 
serfdom of chain at lash in which sailors are crushed in our commer- 
cial cities, or the hard servitude of poverty which binds theusands of 
young maidens to the harsh hours and tasks of our eastern factories. 
States like Kentucky, that have no troublesome Indians in their house- 
hold—that have drained off their superfluous Africans, and are about ex- 
changing slave labor for more economical hired service, and who are 
making encouraging advances in mines and manufactures, contemplate 
with serene hopefulness, all the prosperous and legalized forms of servi- 
tude that flourish in their bounds; but their indulgent moderation aims, 
nevertheless, at future amendments. They lead the van from their posi- 
tion in the career of amelioration ; but it is only by this fayered position 
they are enabled to be such clear exemplars, and so far ahead in the 
school of fraternity. In time, the dwellers in more ungenial latitudes, 
will come up to the point these leaders now occupy, for freedem and 
light are urging all their children on the upward course. In the glance 
backward over the path they have travelled, the foremost pretenders to 
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supreme humanity must confess the lesson taught by the desert-born, but 
educated daughter of the Dacota chief at St. Anthony’s Falls. 

Oppressors and oppressed dwell everywhere; but it is only the unfa- 
miliar form that moves general and active abhorrence. This impulse 
against African servitude which agitates the northern states—to whom it 
is unknown—and exasperates in its defence the south, who declares it a 
stringent necessity of self-preservation to the whites—is at least, with the 
masses, but a eesgeapenen morality—a humanity of latitude and longi- 
tude, modified by climate, rel: axing under the moist heats of the south, 
and inte nsifying in the cold winters of New- England. 

In three short weeks I had touched the extremes of southern and nor- 
thern oppression. On the same river, under the same religion, govern- 
ment and language, I had seen the African in hereditary bondage, hope- 
less of freedom for himself or children, and daily driven to his task by 
bodily fear, yet careless and content in his glossy well-fed health, and 
making the sunny plains resound with his songs, until the most resolute 
abolitionists doubted whether this child of an “undeve sloped race, still in 
the imbecility of its unprepared animal credulity, did not require the 
social polity that gives him a master to tend his wants and compel him 
to learn the use of his hands and mind. On the upper waters of the river 
I saw the home of Black Hawk and his braves in the occupation of the 
whites, and heard the broken-hearted remnant of his tribe relate in a cold 
despair, too deep for tears and complaints, that the barren desert assigned 
them by a mocking treaty was whitening with the bones of half their 
women and children. They did not lament—but they did not smile— 
when tbey told that beside every lodge was a grave. I saw the Dacotas, 
who have of their kindred many educated persons of mixed blood inter- 
married with their plunderers, yielding up in stern and silent gloom their 
chosen hunting grounds, and their sacred altar stones, hallowed by im- 
memorial tradition of martial rites and Dacota glory; and none could 
look upon this decaying race, and upon the stony, joyless composure with 
which they fuce the path of exile and death, and say as we do of the 
laughing, dancing slaves—‘‘ This is a happy race.” The dweller on the 
Upper Mississippi puts his foot on the neck of the expiring Indian and 
exclaims, ‘‘ Behold the cruelty of the slave-holder.” The dweller on the 
Lower Mississippi raises the lash over the African, and exclaims, ‘* Be- 
hold the injustice of the Indian-oppressor.” Missouri and Kentucky, 
who have tasted both evils and yielded to both temptations, turn to the 
north and to the south and say, ‘“‘ Judge ye gently one of the other, for 
ye know not the weight of your brother’s cross. 


THE LAND OF THE SUGAR CANE. 


Louisiana is the sugar plantation of the Union, and no soil in its limits 
yields a more generous return tothe cultivator , but in entering the state 
from the gulf it gives no such promise of we: ith and fertility. We left 
the lovely banks of Corpus Christi, where the flowers never cease to 
bloom, and the fresh breeze never forgets to play in the fairy groves that 
dot, like emeralds of deeper tint, the green savannas, and it was a chil- 
ling contrast to meet at the mouth of the river the dreary waste of 
turbid waters cutting their sullen way through the still more dreary ex- 
panse of black mud. All the southern border of Louisiana is a labyrinth 
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of wide shallow lakes, interlaced by sluggish bayous, a and surrounded by 
interminable marshes, seamed at inte rvals with veins of higher land along 
the water-courses. Forts Jackson and St. Philip stand on the dividing 
line, between the domain of man and reptiles, for it is just at the head of 
the vast peninsula of mud, created by the river sediment, and not yet 
solid enough to bear trees in which the wide current divides itself and 
seeks the sea by several channels. Above, cultivation begins to be pos- 
sible ; below, only the alligators can find a home. An isolated pilot vil- 
lage—an anchorage of handsome white houses—has started up at the 
Balize, and greets the eye like a cluster of Jilies in a dark marsh ; but 
that is a commercial, not an agricultural growth. 

Afier passing the forts the ‘‘ coast’’ soon becomes radiant with verdure 
and beauty. The voices of busy men come from the field, the plantation 
houses glance brightly out of their bowers of foliage, and every sight and 
sound is redolent of luxuriant fertility. This ‘ coast” is nevertheless a 
proverb of fear to the slave. Its sugar plantations accept for their severe 
toil the stupid, vicious and refractory slave drainage of all the states, and 
here exists the harshest discipline and the least kindly bonds between 
slave and master. Yet the negro population thrives more gaily under 
even these disadvantages than in the mildest of the free states. They 
have no heed for the future, and are not loaded with the cares of self- 
government. Let it be understood that I touch not the justice or injust- 
ice of slavery. I deal simply with the facts within my sphere of observa- 
tion, and leave what is above my handling to divines and philosophers. 
7 "he slave population of Louisiana seems to be in that primary stage of 
developement in which the animal nature predominates ; and if the ani- 
mal wants are satisfied, and the feebler mental capacities not overtaxed, 
they are happy. ‘This whole region is so noxious to white constitutions 
that it would lie undrained and useless; and we should have to resign 
altogether the production of sugar and rice, until we had reared in starv- 
ing poverty a Paria caste to undertake it, if we had not a race of African 
laborers to whom it is more genial. The redemption of five millions of 
acres, now subject to overflow, but capable of rich returns in rice and 
sugar, will add immensely to the health and beauty of Louisiana, as well 
as to the productive wealth of the Union; but under exis sung circum- 
stances it could only be done by whites at an outl: iy of life and suffering 
far beyond all the blacks endure. The acquisition, in 1803, of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and its noble highway, doubled the territory of the states, 
and greatly increased the power and standing of the nation, by giving it 
the control of the cotton supply in the markets of Europe. This sudden 
and gigantic step in annexation struck terror into the hearts of all the 
timid patriots in the Union. They predicted the disruption of such an 
unwieldy, overgrown republic, and declared it to be impossible to govern 
and defend such an extent of thinly populated territory. Above all, the 
anti-siavery men, who were not then a sectional party, but scattered 
lightly all over the country, north and south, inquired anxiously how the 
accession of a new twentieth to the number of slaves was to effect the 
course of emancipation. ‘Time has answered all these questions, 

In 1800 the immense valley, watered by the King of Rivers and his tri- 
butaries, had less than four hundred thousand civilized inhabitants— 
about one-fourteenth part of the population—now it has seven millions, 
and counts one-third of the votes of the Union. -Then the eclored popu- 
lation made one-fifth of the whole, now it is reduced to a seventh. 
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Of the states formed out of this territory five are free-soil and six are 
slave-holding ; but of the latter, two are preparing to emancipate before 
1669, and another—Minesota—will come in a free-soil state, so that this 
region, at the present rate of progress, will number, in a very 
short time, eight free states to four that are slave-holding, and this early 
result I impute chiefly to the extension of slave limits. The introduction 
of a new aud enormously profitable cultivation, which, from the peculiar 
nature of the soil and climate, was unwholesome for the whites, created 
a rapid demand for negroes on the sugar-cane fields of Louisiana, and 
raised the price of slaves throughout the Union. Tobacco was still a 
highly encouraging crop, and cotton was about to become one of our 
most precious staples, so that the older southern states had a home de- 
mand that aided to euhance the rising value of slaves, and, in a parallel 
degree, the wages of free labor. The northern states felt the advance in 
the wages of their hired servants, and the corresponding high standard 
of dress, food and comforts for their slaves, which public opinion and 
the example of white laborers enforced on the masters. The rearing 
and maintenance of slaves became, on the average, more than their ser- 
vices were worth, and the most robust workers were gradually sent to- 
wards the south, which also became the punishment of the heavy-lheaded 
and unmanageable. ‘Their place was supplied by emigrants from Eu- 
rope, who were attracted by the large wages and c heap lands of the young 
republic before they le: irned to appreciate its institutions. The character 
of the colored population in the northern states, thus purified of its 
roughest dross, soon attained the level of self-government. Emigration 
more than filled the blank left by the retiring blacks, and labor kept its 
balance with capital. If there had been ro addition to our cotton lands, 
and if sugar had not come to demand new laborers at any price, wages 
woud have crept up more slowly,and there would have been less induce- 
ment for foreigners to come to this country. The impetus from the cane- 
brakes of Louisiana vibrated to the shores of Ireland. The long file of 
toilers that marched into the fertile but fever-reeking plains of the Mis- 
sissippi was not broken, until, at New-York, the last departing rank saw 
itself crowded away, and its place taken by a sturdier and more intelli- 
gent European b ind. ‘The servitude of w: ages had supplanted the servi- 
tude of purchase. It is not a palatable truth, but it és a truth, neverthe- 
less. No state has emancipated until the colored population was infe- 
rior in numbers to the laboring class of whites, and at that point slavery 
becomes a “gg and it is gently putto death. Thus the apparent gain 
to slavery of a vast territory really set free as many states at the north, 
and even the addition of resident slaves it made at one extremity of the 
Union was more than balanced by the number emancipated at the other. 
In the great valley itself, the call of slaves towards the south opened a 
speedier day of entire freedom, by diluting and thinning that class of ser- 
vants, and inviting in, with the temptation of ready work and wages, a 
higher order of white service. Slaves never were profitable in New- 
England, because the quality and quantity of clothing, bedding and 
housing required in their long, cold winters, was an over-balancing item. 
There is so much care, thrift, and intelligence demanded in the usua 
routine of labor in that hard-featured and that a heedless and improvi- 
dent race was rather a burden than a profit—taken, as slaves must be, 
from the cradle to the grave—and New-England generally sold to milder 
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Jatitudes the Africans her ships brought to America. She was an im- 
porter, not an employer of negroes; and when the slave trade was abol- 
ished she forthwith washed her hands of the whole business, and set down 
conscience clean to lecture her neighbors on their slow-paced morality. 


THE CRESCENT CITY. 


In ascending the Mississippi, it is well to pause and observe, in its very 
citadel, the workings of slavery. It is the fashion to say, that the mere 
presence of slavery stagnates the flow of industry and impedes ruinously, 
the prosperous advance of any country; and there is a certain amount of 
truth in this—as there is in all popular errors; for they must have a lit- 
tle breath of vitality to live—but it is a partial and distorted truth. 

It is true, that educated and self-governing industrial classes are the 
ablest supporters of the state. 

Of all the cities in the Union. New-Orleans is the only one that dou- 
bled its population in two successive census decades, ending in 1840, 
though Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Louisville, did nearly the same thing. 
In each case this miraculous prosperity has the same magnificent souree— 
a free water transit by river, lake and canal, of well nigh twenty thousand 
miles. The character and resources of the country in tribute to 
the respective cities will, if studied with other local causes, explain 
perfectly the variations in their present and future career, independent 
of the question, whether the bone and sinew expended there were strain- 
ed under the urgings of hunger or of the lash. With a free commerce, 
at home and abroad, and the natural mart of the fifteen decrees of climate 
and latitude, for which the Mississippi is the conducter of trade, New- 
Orleans musi be ricli and powerful. Her straight, well-paved, nobly 
built streets, with their colonnades of beautiful trees, her stately edifices, 
her splendid charities, her river embankments of aline st fabulous cost, 
her railroads, her canals, her suburb towns, that are themselves fair and 
prosperous cities, were all redeemed from a pestilential morass; and 
like the capitol of Rome and the temples of Greece it is the labor of slave 
hands. The slave markets of those illustrious republics, stood in the 
midst of their forums and palaces, while one taught and the other con- 
quered the world; but it is not a necessary sequence that the lords of 
ancient civilization were sinless in forgetting the rights of toil, any more 
than the modern planter or manufacturer who imitate their oversight. 
The noblest men and the proudest nations of all ages have been more or 
less thralled in defective systems, and only the Supremely Wise, who sees 
all the antecedents and all the environments of the case, can decide how 
far they are the masters, and how far the victims of their lot. The ma- 
jestic steamers that border the Crescent City like a forest, seem full 
of life and power, but they can only move on the element on which they 
find themselves, and blindly obey the small and simple wheei that appears 
so insignificant in the general mass. Man’s interest is the governing wheel, 
and circumstances, born before he saw the light, compose the elements 
of his action, Almost divine must be the nature that can altogether 
shape these influences to his aspirations. 

The progress of the amelioration of the African family is witnessed 
at New-Orleans with more distinctness than anywhere else. Le eaving 
aside those of mixed blood, the blacks who have been four or five de- 
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scents in contact with civilization, and who have been taught, though by 
the rude apprenticeship of slavery, to exert their energies, have unfolded 
into a much higher people than the original Africans. The develope- 
ment uf moral and intellectual powers has strikingly improved the form 
and expression of their features ; and from a hideous tribe, capable only 


of animal incentives, gratifications and attachments, they have been 
brought up to the standard of moral capability. From this vantage 
ground, the race among us will go rapidly forward, whether in free- 
dom or servitude. With the intrinsic elevation of the colored population, 
and with the introduction of white servants, who mark out the pattern, 
custom is commanding for them a system of kinder treatment and more 


generous indulgences from their masters. It is a generally conceded 


fact, that the laboring classes of Europe are not so well fed and clothed, 
nor so lightly tasked as the southern slaves; nor is there in most coun- 
tries of the old world more attention paid to present instruction than in 
Louisiana and Mississippi, who have the worst and most uncouth colored 
population in the Union; and, what is an interesting collateral fact, it is 
also the most indifferent to freedom. I have known many instances of 
slave mothers—of the better order too—such as hair-dressers, lady’s 
maids, marchandes (those who go about to sell goods) and seamstresses, 
refuse to make very moderate sacrifices to purchase their own and their 
children’s freedom. Whoever has lived much in southern cities is 
aware that large numbers of the brightest slaves hire their time of their 
masters, at a fixed price, and work out at their trades to great advantage 
for themselves. Almost any of these could buy their freedom by practi- 
sing, for a few years, the industry and economy which a free-born man 
of the north must practice all his life, to win a decent independence ; 
yet it seldom mappons that one of them will make the necessary self-de- 
nial. There are noble exceptions, but they are rare. ‘The race is not 
yet cultivated up to the point at which intellectual as pirations overcome 
animal propensities; and it isa question with some, whether that point 
can possibly be atiained in slavery. ‘The whites have attained it in other 
countries, under equal or greater disadvantages, and the yoke of serfdom 
fell from their necks. Let us hope everything therefore for the blacks, 
The northern states, when lightened of the guardianship of a numer- 
ous class, aliens to them by prejudice and striking physical differences, 
provided liberally for the education of the colored children still remaining 
among them, and in those branches of study which require memory and 
imitation, rather than research and laborious comparison, they have suc- 
ceeded precisely as well as the whites. In the full and continued devel- 
opement of the race still higher results will follow. The same results 
though more imperfect and partial in their scope, are visible at New-Or- 
leans, and more particularly inthe mixed bloods. ‘That class are polite 
and graceful imitators of the most polis shed examples they see; they all 
sing and dance with a certain proficiency, and observe and learn what- 
ever falls within the’limits of the senses, but they eschew mental effort. 
They are developing under rough tuition, but it so far suits their neces- 
sities that the improvement is perceptible. The white foreigners, em- 
ployed in offices one shade above them, are their aptest and most efficient 
teachers ; and this description of persons are flowing rapidly into all the 
cities of the South When I Jast landed at New-Orleans, a white hack- 
man conveyed us to the St. Charles, the white porter of that princely es- 
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tablishment received the baggage, and white chambermaids attended 

in my apartment. These are the avant couriers of emancipation. Slavery 
has spread over so large a surface that its weakened ranks cannot shut 
out competition, and white competition is the grave of slave labor. 
Whenever and wherever the white man begins to contend for employment 
with the African, he does not fail to draw reinforcements from the 
crowded armies of his kindred, who await his call; but the negro cannot 
recruit on this continent. He can only thin the states that are drawing 
close their lines for emancipation, and hasten for them the day that 
must eventually dawn for every state that opens its gates to emigration. 


THE NECESSARY ULTIMATE OF SLAVERY. 


It is conceded that slavery cannot retrogade to the realms it has left 
behind, nor can it ever obtain any effective foothold westward or north- 
ward of its present limits, however it might be tolerated by law. The 
whole nature of the country and its productions, and the increasing mo- 
mentum of the emigrant power, join to forbid the pessibility. We have 
in this vast domain space for forty of the largest states, and we have emi- 
grants landing on our shores at a rate to settle half a dozen of them in a 
year. If those laboring foreigners do not instantly urge before them 
into the unsettled territories the population requisite to entitle those ter- 
riteries to a nameand place among the sovereignties of the Confederation, 
they remain in the older states to crowd forward our native born masses 
to higher aims in newer fields, and to hurry away the lingering obstacle 
of slave preponderance in the transition states. 

Already in the three-quarters just closed, of this year of 1849, it is 
computed that 300,000 strangers hase come to our soil for fortune or 
refuge: and if this number were evenly divided among five territories de- 
manding admittance to the national councils, they could not be refused— 
if the constitution is valid. It is not an act of condescension and free- 
grace in Congress to accept a state when it presents itself under the con- 
ditions prescribed by the constitution—it is an imperative duty. It is 
for the state in the attributes of her sovereign power, of which she cannot 
divest herself, and which cannot be bartered away in her territorial mi- 
nority, to arrange her own provisoes, and govern, like all her peers, her 
own domestic institutions, in her own independent manner. Yet there 
is, every year, less and less possibility of creating slave states, for the 
simple and definite lack of slave material. 

The map of this union of states offers a cooling balm to whoever has a 
feverish dread of ‘“‘ extending slavery.” It proves it a distinct impossi- 
bility, unless we borrow a new popul: ition from Africa to people them. 
When our Revolutionary sires swore to the Federal compact on the altar 
they had reared to liberty, they and the states they represented were all slave- 
holding. There was not a spot of free-soil in Christian possession on this 
continent when they proclaimed the Charter of Independence and Confed- 
eration. Then all the great powers of Christendom were slave-traders, and 
endless were the disputes and diplomacy between most Catholic Spain, 
most Christian France, and England, ‘‘the example of nations,” for a 
monopoly of its honors and profits. They claimed it between them and 
wrangled for the largest share, as they divided and monopolized this con- 
tinent. American colonies received the slave-traflicking vices with the 
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language and Jaws of their mother-country ; yet the Old Thirteen, of their 
own free-will and judgment, estopped the importation of slaves, though 
their wide extent of sparsely-settled territory cried aloud for more labor- 
ers. Of the brave Old Thirteen, half of the states (for Delaware is on 
the fence) have withdrawn from slavery, and far more than half of the 
population and of the acquired territory is with them ; and half the area 
and people of the remaining states are preparing to follow this illustrious 
example. 

How can a statesman so trifle with his ee maa for sagacity as to 
speak of apprehensions of the ‘extension of slavery,” when he knows 
the very children of this land of light can prove thei ir fallacy by a refer- 
ence to a chart of the republic—that true and noble guide in which they 
are rarely uninstructed. The first sprightly boy of twelve he meets from 
our public schools, will run bis finger up Delaware Bay, along the south 
line of Pennsylvania, then down the Ohio and up the Mississippi until 
he touches the north line of Missouri, and again along that line and 
down the western limits of that state and Arkansas to the Red River, 
and this child will tell him that all these fifteen largest states of the Union 
north and west of this line, and all the immense domain beyond them, 
aud all their eleven or twelve millions of inhabitants, are non-slave- 
holding ; and every one of them, from old Massachusetts to young Lowa, 
by their unbiasse d act, for no pre-engagements—if they existe d—rould 
bind the will of an independent state. If the grave statesman doubts, 
this child will also assure him that every one of the forty states yet to 
arise in this outside domain must inherit the same rights of sovereignty, 
yet from the circumstances of latitude and production, every one of them 
will step into Congress a non-slaveholder, as one after the other they re- 
ceive baptism and confirmation in the congregation of republics. 

Avain, this youthful finger, anxious to re-assure the old man who dares 
not trust the Republic and her children, will trace the south line of Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri—those states now 
visibly moving from slave to free cultivation, and who have been, and are 
the bulwarks, and nursing mothers of the younger states—and then this 
stripling of twelye, full of the confidence ind enthusiasm of a nursling of 
the Union, will say, ‘* When, in 1860, I cast my first vote, all these states 
will have passed through their transition trials, and this whole area, three 
times as large as all New-England, and even now having a greater pop- 
ulation, will be free-soil and belted with other free-soil states not yet 
marked out or named in the maps of civilization, besides Nebrasca and 
Minesota.” The eloquent politician takes counsel with his fears and 
perchance with his ambition, how to retain an excuse for his resounding 
lamentations on the “‘ immoral and destructive extension of slave limits ;” 
but he cannot impress them on the boy of the common schools, for there 
he is taught to understand the m: Ip. the his tory, and the constitution of 
his mother-land, and nothing can shake his loving faith in her wisdom 
and equity. For all reply to the vehement declarations of the gray- 
beard, that she is slow, false, corrupt, imperfect and unsatisfactory—the 
hopeful and trusting boy will turn to the second class of transition states, 
and dashing along the south margin of North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Arkansas, and on until he is lost in the unexplored Centralia of the west, 
he will add, *‘ In 1860 there will be in those states more free white emi- 
grants than slaves ; and in ten years, or less, throughout the whole Union, 
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if foreign emigration remains but at its present rate, the entire black 
population, free and slave, will be outnumbered by the Europeans who 
come here for work, and then all this region will be engaged in dismiss- 
ing their slaves. ‘These facts are taught in our sc hools ; are they de- 
ceitful, sir?” The statesman still hesitates to believe in the advance- 
ment and integrity of the Confederation, and he asks: 

‘Where then do you children of to-day, who are to be men and voters 
in 1860, expect to find the limits and proportions of the positively slave- 
holding states, when a little later you shall come to the active guardian- 
ship of the Re »public 2?” 

“It will be confined to South Carolina and Georgia of the original 
thirteen, and the five states on the Gulf of Mexico—to less than an eighth 
of the territory, and less than a sixth of the population of the United 
States.” 

Well might the rebuked declaimer against the repose and existing 
policy of the Union pause to enquire why he would arrest the mighty 
wheel of progress, and endanger the noble machinery of the Federal 
compact, to brush away a speck of dust that clings to its band of wisdom- 
tempered steel, 


TRANSLATIONS FROM HORACE—ODE XIX. 


TO GLYCERA. 


Tuovu Cupid’s cruel mother, 

And thou, bold Bacchus, ye awaken 
In me the lust of passions 

And loves my soul had quite forsaken. 
I love Glycera’s whiteness, 

More splendid than the Parian hue ; 
I love her winning boldness, 

Her face so dangerous to view. 


To conquer me has Venus 
Left Cyprus, she forbids my muse 
To sing of distant Scythians, 
Or flying Parthians’ dreaded ruse, 
Or aught but her dominion. : 
Then bring fresh turf, incense and wine ; 
We may appease the Goddess 
By off’ring incense on her shrine. 
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THE TRUE HISTORY OF ALCIBIADES SCRIBO, 


CONTRIBUTOR, CONCOCTOR, ET CETERA, 


CHAPTER I. 
DUM IN FIERI, 


s I happen to be the hero of my own story, I will begin according 
to niost approved method of hatching flash novels. With the least 
possible pittance of egotism, I will sketch the portrait of myself. 

Let the imaginative reader figure out in his brain a tall, slender, 
languid, femu nine-looking g form, with a rich profusion of coarse re Idish 
hair, tortured by hot trons and a world of pains into curls, or, more pro- 
perly, frizzle; a pale transparency of complexion, darkish under the 
eye-; eyes of blue and white, with dilating pupils ; a scattered crop of 
moustache, and whiskers of inde terminate hue; teeth of ivery, and lips 
of sunny coral—lips always smiling, to show the ivory teeth ; small snowy 
hands, unutterably delicate ; and feet that wear number six. If the 
reader has figured all this with the requisite force and fire of imagination, 
then he must have quite a vivid and favorable idea of Alcibiades Scribo— 
that is to say, mys¢/f, 

This much may suffice for my personnel. Of my intellectual and moral 
materia’, modesty forbids me to speak; and, besides, as I may hopefully 
trust, that will become demonstratively evide nt in the sequel of the story. 
I may state, however, without incurring the charge of obtrusive vanity, 
that my brain has lon g been overburdened with a prodigious load of ma- 
thesis and metaphy:ique. As aspecimen ofthis heavy incubus, you may 
take, instar omnium, the following: I have in my mind’s eye, as well 
as writen out in faultless chirography, all ready for the press, fifty dif- 
ferent methods of squaring the circle, and a hundred sliding-scales, for the 
measurement of the infinite; besides three dozen theorems for the reduc- 
tion of the transcendental to the status of human intelligibility! 

Such was the capital stock with which I started my liter: ry life-trade, 
and I deem it more than enough to render the name of Alcibiades Scribo 
ait illustrious watch-word of glory among the nations to the end of the 
earth—a hereditament of brilliant renown, and imperishable to all pos- 
terity. But unfortunately for my aspirations winging their flight into the 
far future, urfortunately for my appetite clamorovsly demanding a few 
slices out of the pressing present, it so chanced that my ponderous supply 
both of antiquated and new-fangled lore, met with no corresponding de- 
mand in the book-market of New-Orleans, the city where I first had the 
honor of telluric vivification. All my acute quadratures of the circle 
would not so much as cut me a crust of bread, though I protested, 
hungrily, my willingness to accept it buttered on one side only, and spread 
thin as hoarfrost at that! 

Here, then, was a perilous problem at the very outset of my valiant 
career—a problem utterly inselvable by any of the prescribed formula in 
algebra or the higher fluxions. It wasto get a quantity of meat betwixt my 
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ivory grinders sufficient to egnate the sum total of gastric fluid in my sto- 
mach. I gauged the infinite, stewed down the transcendental to the sirrup 
of nectar, pampec the well of metaphysics dry, but all would not do: [ could 
not breakfast on rainbows, dine on the geometry of sunbeams, or make a 
hearty supper out of the shadows of moonshine ; and as a natural result, 
I was in great danger of becoming a shadow myself. At length, the 
thought struck me that, perhaps, I had mistaken my vocation, since I 
had always been thoroughly persuaded that nature produces no abortions, 
never creates one of her children to starve, if they will but follow the 
bent and curvature of his genius Determining to test the matter as to 
what I was fitted for, by some infallible means, ‘and my coat being exces- 
sively seedy, and consequently ripe for such an operation, I planted it in 
the windows of a pawnbroker’s shop, and realized the round sum of fifty 
cents. With this, I hastened to the office of Doctor Powell, the famous 
South-westeru phrenologist, and boldly asked him to run his fingers over 
my cranial bumps, and pronounce what I was made for! ‘ Read those 
organs like a book,” | exclaimed, “‘ and then tell me what the whole 
volume is worth!” 

** As the print is rather small,” remarked the Doctor, ‘IT will put on 
my finest glasses.” He did so, and proceeded to the examination which 
was to decide the course of my future destiny. 

AsI had only demanded a general result, he worked away on my head, 
for the most part in silence, muttering, now and then, involuntary ex- 
clamations, as some strong point arrested his attention. 

I could hear the worthy and erudite professor whisper, as if in solilo- 
quy : “ Powers of external perception feeble! Comparison enormous! 
Causality miserably deficient! Fancy large, but true imagination little ! 
imitation immense, and wonder boundless—would make a glorious hum- 
bug! The pole-organ, self-esteem, infinite. Combativeness, precarious ! 
Conscientiousness totally minus !” 

My agony was indescribable till the analyst paused, and I inquired 
with tremulous lips: ** Well, Doctor, speak it out; what am | good 
for?” I was afraid he would answer, “‘ nothing.” 

“But he replied, with asmile: “ My dear fellow, nature intended 
you for a magnificent humbug. Go to New-York, or Boston—tarn 
reformer; exchange all the crotchets within that cranium for geld, and 
your fortune is made.” 

**T have no money to pay my passage,” I rejoined with a sigh. 

“Never mind,” said the Doctor; Iwill lend you fifty dollars, and 
although [ am certain never to get it back again, I can afford to lose 
that much for the benefit of such an experiment in science.” 

Accordingly, my new friend counted me out the money necessary to 
consummate my passage to the north; gave me a letter to the editor : 
The Onni-Versus,” in New-) ork, and shaking a cordial farewell « 
my not ungrateful hand, enjoined me to write him monthly sine 
detailing minutely the success of my enterprise. I took a ‘berth on 
beard of the brig Fairy Wave, and propitious winds soon wafted me 
into the desired haven. 

I hurried ashore, and lost no time in presenting my epistle of intro- 
duction at the office of the Omni-Versus. Unfortunately, however, the 
editor was just then making the tour of New-England, lecturing for the 
benefit of the blacks of Senegambia. This was the more to be regretted, 
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as I learned that the pages of the Omni-Versus were devoted exclusively 
to the connection of the numerous errata, which the Deity, it was be- 
lieved, had perpetrated in stereotyping the Book of Nature. Sucha 
work of emendation, | fancied was exactly suited to my superlative 
talents ; but the editor was absent, and the foreman had no authority to 
employ me. Accordingly, I was about to retire in despair. when one of 
the imps, probably moved to pity by the lugubrious, ravenous expres- 
sion of my countenance, interposed the opportune advice—to offer my 
services as literatus to “ The Daily Patent Puffer,” one of the wealthiest 
periodicals in the city of New-Y ork. 

Five minutes afterwards, I found myself face to face with the redoubt- 
able Patent Puffer. He was acurt, burly, middle-aged man, with a 
dull, leaden eye, but a sharp, snappis sh voice. My heart got laneh from 
its place, flew up into my throat, and choked me, as I gesticulated half a 
bendved. superfluous bows, without finding the nerve to utter a single 
word, 

* What do you want, young man?” snarled Puffer, with an ominous 
glare in his leaden-c« olored orbs. 
> “Tam a literatus, and have some manuscripts to dispose of,’ I fal- 
tered, fumbling at the same time desperately among the papers in my 
pocket 

‘What is your name?’ Puffer interrogated in a milder snarl. 

“ Alcibiades Scribo, at your service.” The enunciation of my own 
name re-ussured me. I felt my figure suddenly stretch to the extent of 
full three inches in perpendic ular he ight. 

* Hum!” ejaculate d Puffer, “ let me see your manuscripts.” 

I handed him, at a ve ature, my fiftieth quadrature of the cirele. He 
glanced his eye rapidly over my darling chef-d’@uvre in geometry, and his 
surly look changed to one of ineffable scorn. ‘“ How do you like it?” 
I asked, in a voice dying with suspense. 

‘It is good for culinary conveniences, and nothing else!” was his 
brutal answer; “ have you no more 2?” 

I presented my sliding-scale for the measurement of the infinite; he 
dashed through tt, like a mad race-horse, helter-skelter, and remarked : 
“ This will do for post-culinary purposes !” 

I then permitted all my hopes of salvation on my grand theorem, for 
the reduction of the transcendental to the status of human intelligibility. 

‘QO, this is nauseating stuff,’ Puffer almost howled, as he pushed the 
unlucky manuscripts towards me with a finger. I seized my hat with a 
groan of hungry agony, when my tormentor interrupted my departure : 
“You have a fine flowing style—why do you not devote your ready pen 
to subje cts of practical utility.’ 

I would be most happy to do so,” I replied, eagerly catching at the 
suggestion, as a drowning sailor catches at a rope of the wreck: “ Yes,” 
I continued; “‘ only tell me what you want, and I’!I dispatch it with a 
velocity to eclipse time, distance lightning, and astound steam-engines ; 
I write with amazing speed, because I never stop to think, but dash 
ahead by the process of spontaneous intuition !”’ 

My enthusiasm seemed to delight the editor very much; the lead of 
his eye sparkled like pinchbeck, and in tones mellow and melting as 
honey, he declared: “I will give you a capital job. My European cor- 
respondent has lately received a terrible cow-hiding, from the effects of 
which, he is at preseut hors du combat : you shall take his place.”’ 
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“ Your European correspondent?’ I exclaimed, in the bewilderment 
of ignorant surprise. 

* Yes, you shall write me letters political, critical, and miscellaneous, 
from Europe, with epistles of occasional excursions to Africa, Asia, and 
the isles of Oceanica.” 

My astonishment increased. ‘ Why, it will consume half a lifetime 
to make the tour!” [ rejoined, with a cold shudder. 

** Make the tour! [ don’t mean to pay you for making any such tour,’ 
snarled Patent-Puffer. 

‘Then, how the devil am I to write the letters ?” 

‘Shut yourself up in your own room; call it, if you like, London, 
Paris, or Vienna; refer to Malte Brun and the foreign journals, for inde- 
finite data, and you must be a born fool if you cannot quickly forge the 
most brilliant correspondence out of the fire and furor of your seething 
brain |” 

*O, now I understand!” I cried, transported with the marvellous 
ingenuity of the idea; and we forthwith concluded the bargain at five 
dollars per letter. 

[labored in Europe all the following night, and the next morning, 
carried six long “ communications from abroad,” to the office of the 
Patent-Puffer. Being stuffed thickly with German and French words, 
and containing especially the mellifluent term, emevte,” three score and 
ten times, my achievement gave boundless satisfaction to the editor; 
he paid me down in yellow gold, and confirmed my own cherished opinion 
of my powers by assuring me, that I was a great genius! 

In returning to my garret, | did not walk, or touch the bare, low- 
lying earth. I clided—floated on wings; flew in starry azure. The 
golden gates of fortune and everlasting fame seem suddenly to bave 
opened before me. [ would be a Sue, a Bulwer, a byron; I would 
rush on the broad pinions of the Patent- Paffer to the end of the world ; 
I would sweep the are of the most distant posterity! Such were the 
dreams of the “ Home” correspondent from Hurope. 

But this was only the first fruit of my hasty tree of renown. The letters 
of Alcibiades Seribo, dated from parts unknown, continued to appear daily 
in the closely crowded columns of the Puffer, e tf cting a most tremendous 
sensation. ‘The successive publications, as to “ emeutes,” insurrections, 
earthquakes, volcanic erruptions, hurricanes of war, and whirlwinds of 
diplomacy, fell startling on the ear of the great city, like one perpetual roll 
of heavy artillery. The impression was heightened by a number of brief 
notes from anonymous communicators, expressing wonder and de light at 
Scribo’s epistles. These light missiles were huried into the pages of the 
Puller by the pen of your humble servant, Monsieur Scribo himself! 
It was a ruse de guerre to insure note riety. O, Scribo, Scribo! those 
were golden days never to be forgotten! Thou doest well, Scribo, to 
treasure them up in the “amber of memory’ now, since all thou hast 
left of them is their memory alone ! 

But astorm at Jength came, and from a most unexpected quarter of 
the sky. I went one moruing, as usual, to carry my batch of foreign 
letters, when, to ny horror and dismay, I perceived, on entrance, a fright- 
ful frown scowling in the grey brows of the Patent-Puffer !” 

* You need not bring any more of your idiotic effusions to this office,’ 
he snarled, furiously waving me away with his hand. 


oe 
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“Why? what’s the matter now ?” I asked, gasping for breath. 

** Look here!” he shouted, holding up before my stupified optics, a 
paragraph in that day’s paper. The paragraph was headed in large capi- 
tals :—A FRESH EMEUTE IN HELL!” 

“Tsn’t that your work, you brainless blockhead?’ cried Puffer, 
grinding his te eth in a paroxysm of impotent rage. “ That,” he pro- 
ceeded, will lose me five thousand subscribers; and besides, it has 
spoiled the forgery of foreign correspondence forever. It has torn out 
by the roots the right wing of the Patent-Puffer, and reduced it to a state 
of hopeless nihility.” 

I remonstrated : ‘‘ The devils have made a mistake in setting it up. It 
read in the manuscript—‘ a fresh emeute in Hungary,’ not hell.” 

«The body of the paragraph proves your falsehvod.” 

[ glanced again, and sure enough there was a circum: stantial detail of 
a mosi awful insurrection in his Satanic Majesty’s dominions, with a 
particul: ar report of the killed oa. wounded, and a note of addenda 
news, just received by the infernal tele; graph, announcing the deposition 
of Lucifer, and a transitionary re pes ic, under the presidency de facto 
of the ghost of Napoleon Bonaparte ! 

My knees shook, my teeth chattered, and I made a charge on the 
door; but | was too much blinded by snwsiiie ation to discern the knob, 
and vainly essayed to creep out through the key-hole ; when, fortunate ly, 
as | supposed, the foreman interposed for my relief, opened the door, and 
kindly kicked me down stairs. I then recollected too late the cause of the 
fatal accident. By writing of so many ‘‘ emeutes,’’ | had contracted a 
habitual love from it in the abstract as well as concrete; and so to amuse 
my fancy one day, I had fabricated a model for the climate of the salpbur 
lake country ; and by mistake had inserted it among my regular Patent- 
Puffer files! Alas! alas! 

Covered with disgrace, and struggling with spectres of despair, I ap- 
plied once more at the office of the Omni-Versus; but the editor was 
still absent on his crusade against the enemies of the blacks of Senegam- 
bia. The same officious litt'e imp who had directed me before to the 
Puffer, now advised me to try my Juck with ‘the Virtuous Avenger.” 

No sooner said than done. In a trice I stood in the presence of the 
great Avenger. 

He was a man of powerful bone and sinew, and so far justified one 
half of his title—the epithet of Avenger; he looked one! But then his 
pallid face, huge wh skers, keen-rolling eyes, and air of boundless bra- 
vade, seemed to render the other half—the word virtuous—a very pro- 
blematical appellative. : 

“ What do you ‘want ?” as sked the Avenger, as he caught a glimpse 
of my inc ompar ible red moustache, projecting tin idly through the par- 
tially opened door of his office in eo ay 

‘“‘f want to become a contributor, If you please,” was my hesitating 
answer. 

** Who are you ?” 

‘ Alcibiades Seribo,’ 
bright reminiscences attached to my nanie 

The enunciation had the effect of magic on the Avenger. ‘* Wh 
he exclai ned, in tones of joyful surprise—*‘ have | the honor to receive 
a visit from the renowned author of the emewtes in the Patent-Puffer 7” 


’ 


I pronounced, proudly, bridling up with the 


ary?” 
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‘* The same,” I pronounced, with a low obeisance. 

‘© Come in—be seated; I wish to engage you immediately in the cri- 
minal line. Can you steal? rob? murder? and commit adultery ?—eh?” 

“ What do you mean?’’ I inquired, shuddering with horror and as- 
tonishment. 

‘“*T mean,” replied the Avenger, with a grim smile, ‘‘can you create 
crimes of the catalogue I have indicated? Can you shower them off the 
point of your pen with the ink thick as hail, and black as hades?” 

‘“*O, if that’s what you are after,” I rejoined, with burning enthusiasm, 
“Tm your man. With my wizard’s wand of a goose quill, I can con- 
vert all the maids and matrons of New-York into amorosas in a single 
week ; and if you will give me only a month, I will make of this great 
city such a second Sodom that it shall take fire and burn up of its own 
accord by a swift process of sponti iweous combustion !” 

We then hi astily arranged the following graduated scale of prices to 


be paid for my contributions : 


A horrible case of Burglary, . , $5 00 
Do. of Robbery, ° ° ° 5 Ze 
Do. of Murder, ; ; i ‘ 10 00 
Do. of Rape, ‘ ; . ; D0 23 
A Thrilling Seduction in low r ife, ; ; 25 00 
Do. in Upper Ten- Dorm, : ; ; 5 00 
Fornicated malefeasance in a Bishop, : 00 


CHAPTER II. 
DUM FERVENS. 


My engagement with the Virtuous Avenger proved to be a matchless 
mint. My letters had an unprecedented run, and my incredible facility 
in composition enabled me to keep an ample supply in the market. What 
effect those ethical effusions produced in the hearts of their host of 
readers, it is impossible for me to assert with absolute dogmatism: I can 
only infer the fact, analogically, from their ee and action in the 
depths of my own ‘Seabis, By feasting my imagination daily on scenes 
of paphian vice, I began to feel an ardent penchant from the reality. 
I yearned especi: ally to be the hero of a romance in fashionable life; 
to concoct an elopement with some gay, gorgeous creature of the upper 
elements, whose form should be a model for French novels—whose 
thoughts must be as pictures of fairy dreams. 

Accordingly, to attain the zenith of my new ambition, I took a 
fashionable boarding house in one of the most aristocratic places of the 
city. I changed my name to the sonorous and classical appellative 
of * Doctor Anastasius Greenmeadow,” and -passed myself off as a 
young physician of independent fortune, recently arrived from the south. 
To aid the illusion, I hired me an African servant of the most unexcep- 
tionable sable, and by dealing a handsome douceur, secured his zealous 
co-operstion in the manewuvres of my grand campaign against the uni- 
verse of soft heads and susceptible hearts! While, to avoid all danger 
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of detection and exposure, [ observed the precaution not to drop the 
faintest hint in the circle of my literary friends as to my domestication 
in the sphere of blue ether. 

The first inventions worked admirably. /atuma as well as Cupido 
seemed to smile on my heroic endeavors. ‘There was a certain gray- 
haired gentleman of some sixty winters, residing at my boarding-house, 
This sexagenarian, known in the world of Wall-street, as ‘ Broker 
John Millionado,” was excessively ponderous both in purse and person ; 
and what delighted me far more, had a youthful wife without children. 
Eldelia Fancidia—such was the angelic name—was a light, airy creature, 
graceful as a sylph, joyous as a child, thoughtless as a butterfly ; in short, 
she was the idea/ of beauty, innocence, and bliss embodied. The music, 
light and loveliness of a dream organized ! 

for such a god-send [ thanked my stars, and set my traps! I found, 
however, an unconquerable obstacle to a direct assault on this fair citadel, 
in her infantile simplicity and purity from every thought and taint 
of passion; she appeared incapable of love as a sunbeam or flower. 
Hence, as [ could not hope to take her by storm, I resorted to stratagem. 

Eldelia Fancidia was devoted to novel-reading—not on account of its 
voluptuous lures, but for the sake of its brilliant dramatic combinations, 
So [ made my approaches on this weaker side. [I brought her the new- 
est and most dazzling. I even went so far as to translate tales from the 
French and German, for her especial amusement; and we soon became 
the best of friends. In our long conversations, [ improvisated brief 
stories of love, war, and chivalry. The improvisation was not, to me, 
a process of any labor; since, without vanity, [ may felicitate myself oa 
having been bora with a natural talent for lying. I never, in the whole 
course of my life, could copulate two thoughts without perpetrating some 
monstrous fib! 

Having thus, as I conceived, fully prepared my beautiful Fancidia for 
the first trial, | proposed *‘ that we two, as a mere matter of sportive jest, 
should go through with the dramatic evolutions of a fashionable novel: 
we would interchange billets dour, pre tending the most ardent attach- 
ment in all its different stages of developement, from the first coy notes 
breathing the chaste perfumes of fancy, on to the last planning epistles 
of passion, projecting the winged elepement: in the meantime, I would 
escort her to public places, and act the emamorato to perfection: and 
then, at the conclusion of the wild play, we would show the correspon- 
dence to the husband, Broker Mildionado, extinguish him and ourselves 
with merry laughter, and end by burning the letters!” Such was my 
insidious proposition ; and Eidelia Fancidia accepted it with transports 
of enthusiasm. We hastened to put it in execution. 

Oh! Alcibiades Scribo—-Anastasius Greenmeadow, or whatsoever in- 
deed be thy true tithe—for amidst thy multitudinary a/iases, | fear me 
thou hast lost thy nominative identity—say, thou discrowned king, now, 
were not those delicious hours? days when every flash of sunlight was 
a fling of gold ? and nights, when every gem of dew was a drop of honey 
from the granary of Paradise? Dost remember, Scribo, those sweet- 
prattling promenades in Broa Iway with that blue-eyed angel on thine arm, 
while the wind blew her shining ringlets about thy cheek, like the plumes 
of some happy bird! Dost remember those waftings on the sunny 
waters, while the snowy sails of the yacht flew on high, or the steam his- 
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sed in its iron tubes, as the thundering paddles boomed on to bear thee 
away to triumph? Dost remember the soft, silken minutes of tete-a-tete 
in the private boxes of the Astor, when thou madest love in earnest, and 
alas! thy Fancidia in jest? Or those evening walks to Hoboken, when 
every zephyr kissed its own whispering leaf, and every flower seemed 
sighing its soul out in voluptuous odors? Dost remember, Scribo Anas- 
tasins, or as thou now art called—plebeian John Smith?” Ah! me! 
I remember nothing else ! 

It was during the interlude of this dramatic love-play, that the editor 
of the Omni-Versus, having accomplished the salvation of the blacks of 
Senegambia, returned to New-York, and hearing of my literary achiev- 
ments, sought me out. I found him to be a man of universal genius, as, 
indeed, one who had assumed the emendation of the divine erata in the 
Book of Nature, should be. According to the Omni-Versus, the Deity 
had committed five capital mistakes: 1. In endowing man with the ap- 
petite for individual property: 2. In giving him the absurd passion for 
familism : 3. In clothing him with the eee attribute of conscience, 
that fertile source of fear and superstition : 4. In implanting deep within 
the soil of his nature the desire for perm: anent marriage and a fixed aver- 
sion to the “ free series ;’ and, 5. In the creating the children of Afriea 
and the sun, with black skins, perfumed to excess ! 

The remedy proposed to extirpate these radical evils, was to consist 
in casting all the varieties of the human species, of every color, shade 
and character—all creeds—all politics—all ideas—all institutions—into 
one huge crucible of social chemistry, and there melt them down, and 
intermingle them in a common mass—stir them well with pokers of 
moonshine ; submit them to slow distillation ata pale-red heat ; and then 
rake them out in rich amalgam purer than heaveun’s ether, and brighter 
than all earth’s gold. 

As Omni-Versus propounded these sublime conceptions with astonish- 
ing eloquence, I yielded my assent most cordially ; and the cons quence 
Was a warm invitation to attend a soiree of world-Reformers, the ensuing 
night. 

Accordingly, at the hour designated, I proceeded to Mrs. P.’s, and 
was introduced by my new friend, Omni-Versus. After a few prepara- 
tory flourishes, the conversation began in earnest. The question for dis- 
cussion was characteristic : ‘* What is the mathematical and social for- 
mula for constructing the great Archimedean lever which is to turn the 
world upside down ?” 

‘The huge crucible,” pronounced Omni-Versus, magisterially : “ melt 
the solid globe down: stir the molten mass well with pokers of pale 
moonshine, and then you will experience little trouble in turning the 
amalgam bottom upwards |! I have said it.’’ As this edict was delivered 
ex cathedra, the imperial editor did not deem it necessary to amplify by 
details or to adduce arguments. A murmur of applause followed. 

The next oracle was ** Phonogra-fatuus,” the renowned editor of “* The 
Hieroglypbon,” a reform journal, printed in‘ Chinese, Trigrams, and 
Hexagramns. [%e was a little red-faced, dumpy Anglo-Saxon, remarka- 
ble for the singular curling sneer of his under- lip—a sneer of world- 
scorn—and for the bold expression of self-conceit on his low brow—that 
inimitable air, which only can be described by the new compound of “ I- 


kuow-it-all,”’ 
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‘*T’o consummate a thorough retroversion,’’ enunciated Phonogra-fatuus; 
“we must commence with the alphabet. It is idle for you, noble Omni- 
Versus, to talk about amalgamations in social chemistry, while we are 
all wrong in our A-B-C.’s!| Whatever the lever may be, that is destined 
to turn the world topsy-turvy, rest assured that natural orthography is the 
only fu/erum on which your lever can work. Our books are all lies: the 
letters have one sound and the words another. As an example, take the 
term ‘ frock-coat ;’ there are nine letters, according to the usual method 
of printing. Now, suppose we spell it thus: f-r-o-k-u-t,—here we have 
only siz, and these sre all true to nature. I adopt this illustration. I 
make it my signal and watchword: others may choose any motto they 
prefer; but I, for one, will manfully ch: rge the host of conservatism, 
shouting the battle-cry of jrokut forever ! ’ 

At the conclusion of this k gical harangue, there was a fresh murmur 
of applause, accompanied by the under-song of a suppressed hiss from the 
partisans of Omni- Versus. 

The next speaker was Miss Mary Jane Matilda Indigofera, a maiden 
lady of the purest tint of azure. She began with tones sweet as the war- 
ble of lute-strings, and the music of soft recorders: ‘‘ Break the chains 
from the hands of woman! Abolish the distinctions of sex! George- 
Sand-ize the universe , and lo! your labor would already have achieved 
its legitimate result. You shall need no Archimedean levers then. When 
woman shall soar to the zenith, and man sink to the nadir, the equator 
and poles will stand reversed, and the world will be bottom upwards! Is 
it not so, Omni- Versus ?” 

Oinni-Versus retorted with a shrug of the shoulders: ‘‘ My wife has 
long been topmost in the family, and I say it with sorrow, from that iso- 
lated specimen of female rule, | should hesitate to trust the ship of human 
progress to the pilotage of petticoats, though of the most unquestionable 
sky-blue.” 

This sally produced a laugh, when Doctor Parado Pantheos—a pale 
mode! of Boston manufacture—delivered himself: ‘ Brown bread is the 
lever of Archimedes. Abolish cannibalism; cease to fatten on the ago- 
nies of your brethren of the flood and field, and’””— 

But the orator was already exhausted; the brown bread regimen, in his 
case, seemed to have beea efficacious for one purpose, at least; it had 
effected a very interesting asthma. 

The Rev. Philo-Sable followed with a voice of thunder, and furious 
gesticulation: ‘* Let the star of empire complete its c: rdinal circle, 
Asia had her day of dominion: Europe replaced her throne: America 
came afterwards: now let Africa culminate. You seek to turn the world 
topsy-turvy: commit it to the hands of the children of Congo; they will 
do it in atrice : how can you doubt it, with the case of St Domingo, and 
the recent experiments in so many of the West Indies, present before 
your eyes?” 

Then came Professor Homo Bumperion, the incomparable handler of 
empty heads. In a voice piercing as the scream of a steam-whistle, he 
shrilled: ‘* To construct your lever, you must have the organ of con- 
structiveness yourselves in a state of immense developement, whereas I 
discover on all the heads here, it is miserably diminutive, as indeed are 
most of the other organs, excepting only the pole-star of self-esteem : 
hence, I am compelled to pronounce the whole scheme a failure; for 
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protest and asseverate as vehemently as you please, you will never suc- 
ceed well in any enterprise without brains!” 

That was the most sensible remark made during the session of the 
soiree ; but it threw the entire hive into angry consternation ; and they 
began to vociferate their cherished war-cries, all together in a breath: 
“Social Crucible! Frokut! Woman and the Breeches! Brown Bread! 
Congo-—Senegambia! Amalgamation! Brains!” Such was the discor- 
dant chorus to the grand ballet of Reform. It was a Babel of heteroge- 
neous, shrieking sounds—din wild enough to wake the dead! or deafen 
the d——1! 

I stopped my ears with my fingers ; endeavored to implore mercy, but 
found articulation impossible; my teeth were set on edge, so as to thrill 
with torture at a touch of air! In a fit of desperation, I clutched my hat, 
shot the arch of the door-way, and happily gained the stoop. But I was 

not allowed to repose even there; the clamor of the disputants in the 
soiree was audible in the public street. I still recognised the separate 
watch-words ; ‘Crucible! Amalgam! Frokuts! Woman’s Breeches! 
Congo! Brown Bread! Brains!” Then I fled away, as if a hundred 
devils had been treading on my heels! 

In cool reflection, afterwards, as to this strange con vention of Reform- 
ers, what struck me as the most astonishing thing of all, was the fact 
that no two of the projectors agreed in a single opinion ! 

The following day | was doomed to receive a terrible blow. On visit- 
ing the office of the Virtuous Avenger, I was astonished to find the edi- 
tor in a horrible state of physical anguish. The blood was streaming 
from his head to his feet: his face was cut into gory ribbons. The truth 
was, he had just endured a dreadful cowhiding for having published an 
article of mine, in his paper of the previous ¢ Saturday ! He was foaming, 
furious, rabid ; his eyes were red with rage as a m: id dog’s with poison : 
and as he caught a twinkle of my incomparable moustache through the 
door, he grasped his cane and made at me with a yell of vengeance. 

I may as well here inform the reader, that nature had perpetrated an 
unaccountable blunder in my organization; she had denied my head the 
smallest modicum of combativeness; but yet for this enormous defect, 
perhaps I ought not really to complain, for the prudent mother of the 
world, as if by way of making me ample amends, had endowed my heels 
with the most marvellous powers of fugacity! Let but a cane hustle, or 
a cowhide sing one of its spirit-stirring tunes in my rear, and | under- 
take to distance any locomotive that evcr hummed on its iron race-track ! 
This wonderful fugacity has often served me in sudden emergencies, and, 
Deo volente, it shall continue to serve me till the end of my days. And 
so for every forward leap of Virtuous Avenger, I submitted a rapid retro- 
grade. He proved, however, to be a perfect blood-hound himself, both in 
speed and bottom. ‘The chase extended up Broadway, and away we 
went, to the infinite amusement of the torrent of passing pedestrians. I 

could hear the Avenger puffing behind me, like a whole host of steam- 
boats; but it soon became evident that he had’ miscalculated the quantity 
of lightning in his joints and muscles, when contrasted with mine: he 
began to drop rods astern, when he bethought of an artifice which well 
nigh insured my ruin. 

He shouted at the top of his lungs, “‘ Head him! catch him! It is the 
villian Scribo—my criminal correspondent!” 
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The word Scribo burst like a thunder-clap on the excited crowd. 
Every fifth man, that day, as indeed any other day, in Broadway, had 
been slandered by Scribo, while every second woman had been dentine 
ced for a courtesan. Hence the tumult m: iy be conceived. Cowhides 
started out of pockets by the score, as I flew. The unlucky name, 

“ Scribo,” rolled on the air, in a long, wild, maddened malediction ! 
My hair stood on end, and I gave up all for lost. But then intervened 
the recollection of my innumerable miraculous escapes in the teeth of 
similar perils, to encourage me: | put forth my last grain of fugacity, 
shot like a winged arrow into a cross-street, darted swilter than a dolphin 
through a narrow alley, and finally achieved my salvation ! 

Nevertheless, [ had suffered irreparable disaster ; I had lost the pat- 
ronage of the Virtuous Avenger. ‘Then I determined to play my last 
trumps; to test my progress with the dear Eldelia Fancidia Millionado. 
Accordingly, I hastened home; shaved, washed, perfumed, and donned 
my rarest suit: then sought the parlor of the beautiful enchantress. Our 
dramatic correspondence had already terminated in the usual epistolary 
arrangements for an immediate elo pement. 

[ found my Fancidia alone: she was perusing my recent letter. Never 
before hed | seen her look half so beautiful. The fire in her beaming 
blue eyes, the tint of rich vern en on her rosy cheeks, more than justi- 
fied the poetic epithet, ‘‘ divine.’ As I took my seat on the sofa beside 
her, she remarked, merrily, “* We i, Mr. Greenmeadow, we have played 
out our comedy, and nothing remains but to read my hash ind the copies, 

enjoy a he arty lau; ch, and then let the flames do their part.” 

“Hem!” Tejac ulated timidly ; “‘f am sorry for so fine a beginning 
to end thus abruptly.” 

**So am I,’ she rejoined, naively. 

The simple rejoinder raised my drooping resolution. I ventured out: 
‘Tf you are willing, it shall have a more brilliant denouement.” 

“What!” she asked with some surprise; ‘“‘ do you wish to go over 
the drama again?” 

** No,” I faltered, desperately ; ‘‘ I would make the drama a reality !” 

She turned pale as a corpse, and was silent. ‘Then it must have been 
the devil that suggested the old adage to my stupid imagination, as to 
silence giving consent; and | proce eded in a torrent of enthusiastic elo- 
quence: “QO, adorable Fancidia, have you not perceived it !”’? Hem! 
Have you not read it in my longing eyes? Have you not heard it in 
many a burning sigh? Hem! hem! Have you not dreamed it—hem !— 
when my spirit—hem! hem!—hovered around your sleeping—hem !— 
pillow? Hem! hem!” 

The interjectional hems, so thickly interpolated in the foreging ad- 
dress, were squeezed out ie my soul by the look of unutterable astonish- 
ment which I notice 1d in Fancidia’s blue eyes. At the last hem / she 
interrupted me: ‘* Anastasius, are you crazy ie 

“Yes,” I answered despairingly, making a final charge, like Ney and 
the old guard at Waterloo: “ Yes, adorable Eldelia F ancidis Millionado, 
I am crazy with love!” 

Once more she grew pale and was silent. Then I plunged into drown- 
ing water. ‘ O, ethereal, ineffable Fancidia,” I exclaimed, falling on my 
knees—'O! Oh! Alas! How I love you!” 

She bounded to ring the bell ; but I seized her by the skirt and detain- 
ed her. 
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* Wretch ! give me up my !etters,” she commanded, scornfully. 

** Not unless you pay me two thousand dollars for them!” I stam- 
mered. ‘These were my last trumps! 

‘* What are you going to do with my letters?” she asked, in tones of 
alarm. 

‘“* Publish them in the Virtuous Avenger,” I retorted with a triumph- 
ant smile—I felt, like Rob Roy, that I had my foot on my own hill of 
heather now: ‘‘ publish them in the Virtuous Avenger ; have them pla- 
carded on every foul wall; cried by all the ragged news-boys in New- 
York ; trumpeted abroad to the four quarters of the globe; scattered on 
the wings of every wind under heaven! 1 will write a paw novel, and 
make those epistles the basis; I will dramatize them, and have the sub- 
ject acted in all the theatres: for, hear it and tremble, O scornful Elde- 
lia Faneidia, I am Alcibiades Scribo, the famous forger of foreign 

‘emeutes,’ aud the dire concocter of all domestic mischief! ”’ 

She uttered three piercing shrieks, as if every heart-string were break- 
ing in her heaving bosom. ‘O,’ I thought, “ the two thousand dollars 
will come now!” And something did come then—sudden as thought— 
swift as lightning—stinging as the poisoned needle in the tail of a hor- 
net! It vas the thrash—thrash—thrash; ling—ling—cullarup ” of a 
cowhide on my doomed shoulders. I turned, and the ponderous person 
of Broker John Millionado fronted within three inches of my nose. 
Then I essayed the fugacity of my heels in vain; for a hand of iron 
grasped my throat and held me as with the jaws of a vice; and still the 
cow-hide sung its rich song, now over my face and eyes— thrash !— 
thrash—ling—ling—cullarup !” 

Ah! well was the beast named Millionado; for he certainly gave me 
the largest possible slice of a million cuts. Inthe end | delivered up the 
accursed letters, and shot the door, receiving as a parting salute a kick, 
unmentionable as to locality, that sent me headlong to the bottom of the 
stairs, where my face struck against a d d flower-pot, which spoiled 
the bridge of my smelling organ forever ! 

[ learned afterwards tha it Millionado had been eoncealed in a closet, 
within audible distance, during the whole of my interview with Fancidia. 
Horrible! horrible weman ! 

That was a farewell—a long farewell to all my greatness. As plebeian 
John Smith, I now vegetate m the noisome atmosphere of old Orange ; 
and how I continue to vegetate is the business of nobody but the star- 
police. 
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SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


I. 


STanp your ground, by efforts holy, 
Bravely battle against wrong. 

For the weak, and for the lowly, 
*Gainst the wealthy and the strong ; 

Though your dearest friends upbraid you, 
Though as foes they gather round! 

Be secure, for God will aid you— 
Fearless spirits, stand your ground. 


Il. 


Hold your own, and never falter, 
God remembers well the vow 

That you swore ou Freedom’s altar, 
Never more ‘neath chains to bow : 

When vou pledged your fuith to sever 
Ev'ry fetter o’er you thrown; 

If you're changelings, cursed be ever, 
If you're true men hold your own, 


Ill. 


Dare the worst, howe’er assaulted, 
With unbending iron will ; 

Truth, on pinions strong exalted, 
Heavenward will soar up still: 

Though a tempest gather o’er you, 
On your path full soon to burst, 

Heav’n will cast a shield before you— 
Onward, scatheless, dare the worst. 


IV 


Fight your fight. and purchase glory, 
With unflinching heart and hand, 
Stirring youth and old age hoary 
With the spell word—F atherland ; 
Preach the worth of Self-Reliance— 
Preach a banded people’s might, 
Give to despots your de fiance— 
Onward, forward, fight the figtt. 
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THE MOSQUITO KING AND THE BRITISH QUEEN. 


(Concluded.) 


‘* A King, Tom, crown him.”—Checquer Play. 


In 1825 the fifty years’ lease granted by Spain to the British traders at 
Balize, was about expiring, and some of them became a little fearful lest 
it should not be renewed on as favorable terms as they wished. To pro- 
vide against such contingency, they conceived the design of reviving 
the old connexion with the Mosquito Indians, which we “have seen had 
long ago been expressly stipulated against. T hey went so far as to send to 
the coast, and catch and crown a Mosquito, performing the ceremony at 
Balize; but as the British government did not scruple to seize and hold 
Balize by force, nothing further was done, except that in 1840 they 
again carried the same Indian (King F rede ric) to Balize, got him 
drunk, of course, and made him put his cross to a will written by some 
of them, which purported to confide his nation to the protection of Eng- 
land, and his children to the charge of the good friends whose liquor he 
had drunk ; it also made those same good friends a regency to rule du- 
riug his eldest child’s minority. Asin these unimportant and obscurely 
carried on proceedings, there was no overt act to call for defensive action 
on the part of the Central Americans, or to give claim of prescription 
on the other part, they are of no importance except to illustrate what 
follows. 

Great Britain is a great nation. It is the province of greatness to ac- 
complish great results with simple means. To annex so large and valu- 
able a country as Mosquitia is claimed to be to the British crown, were a 
great and most desirable end. ‘The Mosquitos are a very simple people. 
The late king, Frederic, was so simple, that once upon a time, being 
elated with ideas of his extensive dominion, the grandeur of his nation, 
the deeds of his forefathers—being intoxicated with his brilliant position, 
his new red coat and cocked hat, with British protection and Jamaica 
rum—he actually executed a deed whereby he granted to an Englishman 
named Shepherd, in fee simple, every inch of all his dominions! But, 
thanks to British magnarimity, and to the folly of Shepherd, in refusing 
to share his ample plunder with Consul Christie, the deed was, by some 
body or other, cancelled, on the ground that his majesty was not in hts 
right mind when he made it. 

When, in 1844, Walker was sent out to begin work in earnest, he 
found that nothing had been done under the testamentary regency, though 
five or six years had elapsed since the death of Frederic. The Mosqui- 
tos, however, did not seein to feel at all the need of king or regency ; 
though being so long without one, they had found themse Ives none the 
worse for it, “put had continued living and dying, eating and drinking, 
bunting and fishing, itching and scr: itching, lounging and sleeping, quite 
suitably to their taste and fanc y, and flourishing or degenerating as well, 
for aught they knew, as if kicked and cuffed, ruled and taxed by council 
or king. But this state of things would not suit Walker’s purpose. He 
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needed some sort of government to treat with—-some national head to be 
taken by the nose. ‘lo have called together a constituent assembly 
would have been an useless trouble, and a waste of rum. To transport 
one of the Mosquitos 
He found at Blewfields a son of the dead king, a lad of fifteen, who was 
at that time, in the language of Major O'Connor, ‘ without an establish- 
ment, suit, or attendants—a kind of Punch and Judy Majesty ;” his royal 
father was a rum punch Majesty— 

but cenerally employed in offices degrading to the 
whose veins flowed the roval blood of free and unconquerec vereigns, 
traceable for full three centuries or more.’”” What disloyal scamps were 
those Mosquitos thus to abuse their prince of excellent blood !—and how 


to Balize, and there crown him, was much easier. 


‘brought out on p rticul ir occasions, 
little personage in 
| 


very far he must have descended from those free and unconquered 
kin s ! 

Her Majesty’s Consul General, after blushing a little for 
Mosquitos, took charge of the royal scion ; thorou rhly scrubbed his skin 
with soap and water; witha scissors cropped his long hair, and with a 


mies; supplied him with a suit— 


he wicked 


comb relieved him of his hereditary en 
of clothes, and told him he was a princes Ile was then taken to Balize, 


and the ceremony of coronation performed, the Reverend Mr. somebody 


doing that work, and going through it with along face, for anything we 
are told to the contrary, though our informant, the major, hardly says 
more than that “the whole was conducted in a most imposing and im- 
of the youthful monarch ably 


exp! iined in a clear and comprehensive sermon” by the same parson 


Certainly our young fellow had reason to think himselfin Juck that day. 


pressive manner, and the arduous duties 


As his eve glanced downward to bis brave osery” of red and gold, 


and as he felt the consequential shirt collar 


must he have been repaid for all the 
subjects at home, and account! 
fuse sweat produced by 
sensation his ntaloor 
iter 

Uncot 
part in the. performance ; 
youn kin r being taken ’ 
not be present either to view tl 
as at not being allowed a voice 
were to be governed, and which w: 
men, ind consisted wholly of Engl 
we are told that the Mosquit 
“thirsty” people, and they 

This regency have t 
and it is to them Con relay 
others apply for their right of way. 
lish the laws of England over all ! 
proclamation, confessing, however, 
acting man of the government, tl 
enfo: those laws beyond their post at St. Juan. T 
quitia. ‘This proclamation of English law does not, however, 
turb the Mosquitos; they have not felt either the blessings or burthens 


a duty, collectable at Balize. on 
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of their new government, any more than it cares for them, and to them 
it is tantamount to nothing _ it Blackstone says on the point of poly- 
gamy. or what Ist Victoria, Cap. —— says on the subject of vagrancy. 

The young king is kept at Blewfields, where he lives with Chrystie, 
and is subjected to efforts for his education and civilization as painful to 
himself as to his preceptors; being, in fact, the only Indian in all Mos- 
quitia that feels the burdens of government. It is there, while restricted 
of his natural liberty to play in the dirt, and go a ti turtle hunting with the 
other boys—while made to turn out his toes ish and comb, blow his 
nose, and wear breeches, and particularly whe n im is ordered to make a 
given, and large number of bows, for the double end of keeping him out 
of mischief and mending his manners at risk of breaking his back—that 
he realizes, if he does not comprehend, that portion of the parson’s ser- 
mon relating to ‘* the arduous duties of the young monarch.” 

What says the Mosquitian constitution to all this?) Every state, how- 
ever rude, has some fundamental custom whence its rulers derive their 
authority. Can we believe that the constitution of Mosquitia admits of a 
regency of self-elected foreigners, or even of one appointed by last will 
and testament, or that it contemplates the introduction of a new system 
of laws by the sole act of that regency? Probably the constitution 
invoked says nothing at all on these subjects—nor on any other, 

But what says the United States’ government to all this? Has it noth 
ing to interpose, when the famous protest of President Monroe against the 
setting up of American monarchies by European powers is thus glar- 
ingly disregarded? Whatever it mig ght say; however dignifiedly or an- 
grily it might remonstrate; the reply of her M: ajesty’s government would 
probably be like that of the unfortunate frail one, when rebuked by the 
magistrate for having a bastard within the parish—* Please your worship, 
it was such a very—very little one!” 

In the November number it was shown, and made sufficiently plain, 
that of themselves the Mosquitos are nothing: poor, ignorant, few, 
feeble, dirty, drunken nothings, all; that, daring no portion of the time 
since the Spaniards settled Central America, ‘e they held any portion 
of the soil in adverse sovereignty, except only so far as, in very remote 
times, the British have held portions of it, partly in Mosquitia’s name, and 
wholly for their own benefit; that from 1796, as Major O’Connor has it, 
but in fact as the treaties show, from 1785, * and down to 1845, Eng- 


* The treaty of 1785 contains the following: 

“Anr. I, His Britannic majesty’s subjects, and the other colonists who have hitherto en- 
joved the protect . of Eng rland, shall evacuate the country of the Mos |! itos, as well asthe 
continent in genera and the islands adjacent, without exception, situated beyond the line 
hereinaftor describe “s 

“Arr. VIL All the restrictions specified in thelast treaty of 1783 forthe entire preservation 
of the rights of the Spanish sovereignty over the country, in whi s granted to the Enclish 
wivilege of making use of the wood of different kinds, the fruits, and other produce 
in their natural state, are confirmed.” 

‘Arr. Xf. Their Britannie and Catholic majesties, in jer to remove every kind of 
doubt with regard to the true construcuion of the | nk it necessary to 

ding to their 


‘ 
» the harmony aid ¢ | understanding which so 


only the } 


declare, that the conditions of the said convention oug 
sincere intention to insure and improve 
happily subsists between their said maiesties.” 

‘In this view, his Britannic majesty engages to give the most positive orders for the 
evacuation of the countries above mentioned, by all his subjects, of whatever denomina- 
tion; hut if, contrary to such declaration, there should still remain an) persons, so daring as 
to presume, by retiring into the interior country, to endeavor to obstruct the entire evacus 
ation already agreed upon, his Britannic majesty, so far from affording them the least suc 
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land faithfully observed her treaty stipulation by which she was explicitly 
bound not to meddle with the Mosquitos nor occupy Mosquitia, during 
all which lapse of sixty years, the Indians remained in complete subjec- 
tion. So that in point of time, Mosquitia’s claim to sovereignty must be 
confined to the few years subsequent to 1845. In point of territory too, 
it must be narrowed down to the single locality of St. Juan; for that is 
the only place which the Anglo-Mosquitian force have, since the last 
date, sought to seize or hold: even Blewfields is without armed occu- 
pancy, and Chrystie, the Englishman who governs Mosquitia, in a very 
recent official promulgation to those claiming his protection against the 
marauding Indians of the interior, declares that, although true it is that 
he has established English laws through the whole nation, yet that he is 
wholly without means to enforce them beyond the limits of St. Juan and the 
immediately surrounding district. As to every other part of the country, 
it yet remains for the red-coated, or red-legged forces to take the first 
step towards its actual conquest, reclamation, or occupancy; of course 
its possession remains still in Nicaragua and Honduras. 

{t has been shown that, except two or three landings of boat’s crews to 
perform the puerile farce of running up the boy-king’s flag, and the in- 
stallation of three Englishmen in sham oflices—the flag to be torn down, 
and the Officials to be thrown into prison immediately afterwards, noth- 
ing was done till February, 1848, when Serapiqui was stormed, a treaty 
stipulation made with the government of the state, and St. Juan occupied. 
It has been shown, too, that this stipulation, while it saved the rights of 
all parties, and protested against the existence of such a thing as a Mos- 
quitian nation, provided for the temporary holding of St. Juan by the 
British forces, as depositories, for the purpose of an arbitrament and 
award by the home government at London, as to who were the true 
owners of the place. For this purpose, then—and no other—was the 
port allowed to be peaceably held, and having availed themselves of the 
benefit of this stipulation, they must be considered as acting under it, and 
their possession must be measured and qualified by it, until such time as, 
by some open act, they change and give another character to it. This 
has not been done; and we must consider England as still holding by 
virtue of that stipulation alone, for it is our right as well as their’s that 
they should be presumed to do right, until they plainly avow their inten- 
tion to do wrong 

By force of all this, and in view of the importance of the question, it 
became the duty of the British government to proceed speedily to a full 
and fair hearing of the question, and to make decision accordingly. 
Nicaragua was not backward on her part, in preparing her proofs, and 
forwarding them by Castel Leon. But, although nearly two years have 
elapsed, the ministry have not yet heard, nor decided the question; and 
in fact, through the medium of Palmerston horse-laugh, have declared 


cor, or even protection, will disavow them in the most solemn manner, as he will equally 
do those who inay hereafter attempt to setile upon the territory of the Spanish dominion.” 

“Art. XIV. His Catholic majesty, prompted solely by motives of humanity, promises to 
the king of England, that he will not exercise any act of severity against the Mosquitos in- 
habiting in part the countries which are to be evacuated by virtue o/ the present conven- 
tion, on account o° the connection which may have subsisted between the said [ndians and 
the English; and his Britannic majesty on his part will strictly prohibit all his stbjects from 
furnishing arms, or warlike stores, to the Indians in general, situated upon the frontiers of 
the Spanish possessious.” 
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plainly enough that they will not hear it. Without a hearing there can 
be no decision, and it therefore only remains for England to “accomplish 
the further duty, now fully devolving and fully due to be performed, of 
delivering back to those from whose hands she took it, the territory in 
dispute, the rights of the claimants to which, she declines to hear and 
determine—the horse-laugh to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The tenure by which E ngland has held St. Juan, has thus become 
attenuated to a bare holding, for the simple purpose of restoring it back 
to Nicaragua. Pending this holding, Nicaragua grants a franchise over the 
territory, to American citizens, which franchise vests, subject only to 
this tenure by England ; but, saving and excepting that, vests for the full 
term of the grant, against all subsequent sovereignties arising there, as 
effectually as it does against the very government granting it, and so as 
not to be divested, even were the place to be to-morrow conquered and 
held by any power whatsoever. 

As these grantees are our citizens—without noticing the simultaneous 
treaty of the United States with Nicaragua, by which our nation is made a 
party to the grant, or the national character of the undertaking—it be- 
comes the right and duty of our government to require of England to 
forthwith re-deliver the territory in question. In doing this it is not re- 
quisite that we take any other view of the matter than that which Eng- 
land herself presents us with, nor to ask her to recede from any claims 
she has thus far tangibly and publicly preferred. Having a right to pre- 
sume that she intends no bad faith, we may with all respectfulness 
require of her to withdraw her forces from an occupancy of a qualified 
and temporary character, which has by her acts ceased to be needful or 
proper, and which the important interests of our citizens require should 
be now determined. 

If England had seized and held St. Juan for the king of Mosquitia, i 
would have been a different thing. Inthat case, the grant to our citi 
zens being made while in her view of the case that August Monarch was 
de facto the sovereign there, might have been considered void. But the 
holding was expressly not in Mosquitia’ sname. Had England, on the 
other hand, taken possession in her own name and right, that would 
have been quite a different affair. But neither of these were done. Or 
had she proceeded to perform her duty as arbitrator, and, after a 
hearing the case, decided for Mosquitia, and made delivery to her, 
would have been ‘another thing again; but as this would have been — 
broad a farce for Lord Palmerston to enact at London, however it might 
have suited at the Mosquito shore with Mr. Patrick Walker for actor, it 
was thought wise to wind up the affair with a horse-laugh. Thus, while 
her forces have been occupying St. Juan, England has by that very oc- 
cupancy not only precluded Mosquitia from gaining the rights of de facto 
sovereignty, but ‘has actually prevented herself from doing so; and the 
result has been shown to be that meanwhile the rights of the American 

rantees have effectually and indefeasibly vested. 

In this view of the case, the government of the United States were en- 
titled to make upon that of Great Britain, the respectful claim it is un- 
derstood to have made, namely, the withdrawal of the forces at St. 
Juan, without needing to assume the, to it, new attitude of intervention. 
It remained for England to decide whether, by refusing this request, so 
reasonable if she is sincere, we are to be forced into taking a different 
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position, and the queer doings down at St. Juan to be regarded and in- 
vestigated in another light. 

From the inklings we have of the diplomatic intercommunication now 
progressing, it would seem that such answer has been made to our claim, 
and that finally the flimsy and transparent veil of this Mosquito pretext 
which has herein been, w ith all possible gravity, examined and measured, 
being now torn aside, the parties to this most important question are now 
facing the subject, and facing one another in the unimpeded light of the 
naked and honest (or dishonest) truth. 

The bare and naked truth is this—England, not content with her 
present empire, nor with her present facilities of communic: iting with its 
wide reaching members; not content with Gibraltar, the key to the 
Mediterranean—with Good-Hope, the key to the Indian Ocean—with the 
Falkland Isles, the key to the Pacific ; not content with sending expedi- 
tions either to find a north-west passage, or to demonstrate, by the 
freezing-in process, that it can be found by no one else; nor with aright 
of way across Suez ; but being prompted by a large conceit, and impelled 
by a destiny that has not yet found its terminus, has resolved to possess 
herself of the presently to be opened portals to the Pacific, and, well as- 
certaining the practicable point for such an opening, has, by force of 
arms, and with coolness aforethought, seized upon the port of St. Juan, 
with firm intent to hold it, if she can. Whatever may have been the 
calculations of English statesmen as to the amount of opposition or re- 
sistance to come from the United States government; whether they anti- 
cipated that the whole movement would be carried at the cost of merely 
the rum drank at Mosquitia, and the powder burnt at Serapiqui, or 
whether they expected an opposition from this quarter that should ren- 
der necessary an indefinitely large expenditure of money, men and means, 
in order to attain their end, we cannot well know; : but of this much we 
may be sure, they considered that whatever came of it, ‘it could do 
them no harm” just to Jay hands on St. Juan and occupy it a little, for, 
at the worst, the possession of the place would be a good basis for a com- 
promise, 

And so the English public seem to think, if we can judge by the tone 
of their press; for, having witnessed the working of the scheme on the 
popular temper here, a working amounting to quite a fermentation, we 
find the journals on the other side completely unanimous for a compro- 
mise. And some of our own people too, more placable in spirit than far- 
seeing in mind, join in the recommendation. 

Unfortunately for this scheme, all the compromise which the nature of 
the case admits has already been made, for by the terms of the canal 
grant, as well as of the treaty simultaneously made, rendering the gov- 
ernment of this country and of Nicaragua parties to the compact, the use 
of the projected work is guarantied to be free to all nations on terms of 
simple equality. Can any nation ask for more? If abstaining from se- 
curing any special advantage for ouselves, is what England w ints, it Is 
what she alre ady has, not wrung by compromise, but conceded of our 
own motion. If she would seek any other sort of compromise, she can- 
not have it, Without arrogance, but on the contrary with all humility 
be it said, she cannot be gratified in this thing, for it is wholly out of our 
power to make further concession. Our peculiar position would render 
it suicidal to do so. Self-preservation forbids the thought of it. 
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We would not say that our government should object to admit the 
great commercial powers to become parties to the negotiations respec ting 
the free and equal use of the new passage, for the purpose of giving 
greater sanction to the arrangement, yet it is certain that England, while 
she maintains her present position, with her forces occupying the terri- 
tory to be cut through, is decidedly not in the condition to entitle her 
to ask to become such a party. But this is not what England wants. She 
would hardly have dirtied herself from head to foot in this Mosquito 
business for such a result. It has not been for this that the Mosquitos 
have been plied with rum, and the defenders of Serapiqui plied with bul- 
lets, the Nicaraguans bullied, their custom-house man starved, their 
treaty violated. and their envoy laughed at. No, England wants to keep 
some sort of foot-hold down there at Mosquitia and St. Juan. Can we 
allow such athing? Look at it. 

If we regarded the seizure of St. Juan as merely a little piece of land- 
stealing, perpetrated against a weak power, pursuant to an old and invet- 
erate national habit, which from long practice has become quite “ con- 
stitutional” with the English, it would not at all disturb our repose of 
mind. Nor would it, probably, alter the case, to superadd the injured 
country’s being one of our weak American neighbors, whose caljs for 
protection we ‘have become qaite accustomed to hear, without heeding. 
(Witness our stolid quietude respecting the gross intervention at the 
River Platte.) If, beside all this, our interference were called for by the 
fact that a grave injury was being worked to our own citizens, a strong 
remonstrance would probably be ‘drawn forth, and a sufficient indemnity 

satisfy us. But the case in hand is widely different from any of these, 

and is one that confronts us with a state of things challe ‘nging our atten- 
tion with all the faculties we poss*ss, and demanding action with all the 
might we have 

Look at it. Excepting only Suez—when, if ever, it shall be cut 
through—the conformations of the globe can show no one passage to be 
compared with this one that is soon to wed the oceans—through whose 
Jaws the fleets of all Europe must pass—where the east and the west of 
the old world will meet, and where commerce will join—if not in the 
warm embrace of friendship exactly, yet in the hand-shake of mutual 
profit—those so long separated - prejudice and diversity of creed, by 
barbarism and bad roads: and where the fond dream of Columbus will 
be accomplished, and a direct western route to the Indies be found. We 
are interested in all this, for if we are not to-day, then to-morrow, or the 
next day we shall be, the greatest of commercial nations. The shores 
of Asia are our neighbors over the way—the smooth and easily traversed 
way—and convenient to our hand and tempting to our enterprise are 
the ports of the east and the wealth of the Indies. But not in this 
respect does. our chief interest lie. This isthmus canal must be the 
avenue of communication between the wealthiest and most closely peo- 
pled members of our own country—our own country, not our colonies. 
The rich cities and dense states of our Atlantic and Pacific shores must 
hereafier, by this avenue, conduct their immense and mutually euriching 
commerce. It must become the grand via of our internal trade and in- 
ter-sectional communication of | every sort; the Mississippi itself 
hardly exceeding its importance as a means of communication from one 
part of the country to another, and of uniting and consolidating the re 
mote portions in one whole. 
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Now look at it. It is along the fertile borders of this oceacniceanal, 
and over forty thousand square miles of already claimed country, that 
England proposes to spread her settlements, laws and languag—to eXx- 
tend on every side by those evenly circling waves of conquest, usurpation 
and ‘‘ protection,” which widen wherever she treads as ine vitably as fate. 
It is where the river’s mouth opens to the ocean and to the commerce of 
the world, that she is resolved to erect her city, to become a new Tyre for 
the trade of the Indies to enrich. It is there that she prepares to unfurl 
the bright cross of St. George, to be saluted by the ships of all nations, 
while the weekly or daily lines of American steamers, on their course 
from one state of the Union to another, must answer to the summons of 
red-coated sentinels, and pass and return »within most convenient range 
of cannon of heavy calibre, grinning black-mouthed from embrasures of 
the British DARDANELLES ! 

Look at it! Think of it! 

In truth it will not bear thinking of at all. It will not do at all. It may 
very well do for Great Britain. It may be a very pleasant thing for that 
maritime island to set up her tabernacle where the morning and evening 
breezes of wedded oceans, sighing to each other, will lift and kiss her 
ample flag :—very profitable for her to seize upon the gates of a globe, and 
become toll- taker on the highway of nations;—grate ful to pride, no doubt, 
to lay her grasp upon the waist of a continent, and fetter with actual con- 
trol waters mightier than Xerxes ever dreamed of. It were a most fit 
crowning to her assumed empire of the seas—a matchless prize for an 
anexampled career—nay, if in the attempt, she be destined to fail, yet 
failure in grasping after such an object were a worthy limit to such a 
career, and her gigantic ambition could no where else find so glorious a 
death-blow. Success or defeat in such a scheme should be enough to fill 
the aspirations of an island of twice her size, and of a statesman of twice 
the boldness of him who directs her foreign affairs. And yet, my Lord 
Palmerston is a bold man, and honestly means to do what he has under- 
taken, 

But for us, this would never do. Better far to lose California and 
Oregon—better that they remain forever a six month’s voyage removed, 
than. that, a nearer path being opened—Britain or any other great power 
should hold it—to stand in the way between us and our own—in the path 
leading from our treasury to our granary, and from our fishery to our 
store-house—striking a blow at the back-bone of our continent—to pal- 
sy and render worse than useless one half of our members. No colos- 
sus must bestride ¢/at channel ;—no lion arise and stand in that path. Nor 
can we save ourselves from most disastrous results by any compromise 
that would leave England one square foot of territory in that neighbor- 
hood ; for well we ought to know, that a speck of her dominion there no 
larger than a man’s hand, would not need long to grow into a cloud that 
would overshadow the whole isthmus. Down there is no place for her, 
or such as she to be. Let her canal Suez, or bridge Behring’s straits, or 
dam the Mediterranean—or do what she will—but by no means can we 
with any safety allow her to preside at chat meeting of the waters. 

But Nicaragua, the weak and spoliated state, with whom we have 
made such a treaty—most liberal on her part—as would be grossly in- 
fracted by a compromise, by which we should receive from her spoliator 
any privileges in territory, which by its terms, we confess to be in her ; 
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is she to be forgotten? Can we compromise without compromising her 
and compromising our own honor too? As in more cases than a few, it 
will be here found that expediency and the best good of all lie in the same 
way with justice and honor. 

Not denying, but insisting, that if any great power is to hold the ter- 
ritory bordering the canal, that power should be the United States—and, 
furthermore, protesting that this way of necessity so vital to us in peace 
and war, may lawfully be controlled by our nation in priority to all 
others—let this principle be proclaimed, as the basis of every step we 
take in a business where false steps are dangerous,—that the channel 
between the oceans should be as free as the oceans themselves, with only 
sufficient reservation from common right to induce enterprizers to the 
work, and reward their pains in keeping it up. To ensure this freedom 
of way, no great nation should be allowed a freehold or foothold there, 
for none can keep those locks and gates without perturbation, as the di- 
plomatists say, being occasioned to the others. And here it seems provi- 
dential that the country to be intersected should be held by a small state, 
a fragment of even the small union of the Jate Guatemala, and one whose 
abuse of the custody and of its great accruing advantages can never be 
reasonably feared by any. Let the great nations do justice to her—let 
Britain abstain from a spoliation as cruel in effect as it is ridiculous in 
pretext, and let America adhere to the most dignified and just principle 
laid down, and the grand undertaking can be speedily consummated, and 
its magnificent and beneficent results be enjoyed by the whole world, 
without danger or impediment to any. 

Let it be witnessed here, however, that though we have taken no ad- 
vantage of our position to acquire any peculiar benefit for ourselves ; 
though we have not, either through the exigencies of Nicaragua, or by 
bullying or cheating a weak people, sought to become the gate-keepers 
of the ocean, to make a close sea of the Pacific—yet if a collision should 
unhappily arise in consequence of the attempt to do so on the part of our 
powerful neighbor across the way, it can hardly result otherwise than in 
one or the other becoming the exclusive holder of the bone of contention. 

And when we consider how deliberately England has taken her posi- 
tion on this question, how grand a prize she is grasping for, how fully she 
has committed herself, and how hamiliating would be a relinquishment 
of her claims, especially such a total relinquishment of all the usurped ter- 
ritory as our position compels us to require, and, finally, how bold and 
how belligerent towards this country is her manager of foreign affairs, it 
seems most faintly possible that she will retrace all her steps. 

And can we give up our point, of justice and imperative necessity ? To 
request England to depart from Nicaragua and all parts of Mosquitia—to 
insist on her departure, if she refuse—to use all the power we are en- 
dowed with, to eject her, if she will not peaceable go; seem to be, not 
the result of a hostile feeling and war-making conceit, but the require- 
ments of imperative necessity—the impulses of self-defence, and self-pre- 
servation. We are backed to the wall, and whether with courage or with 
terror, in such asad case, we must fight. Though full well impressed 
with the gravity of an encounter with the island of a thousand ships, and 
feeling full sure of being seriously hurt before she is through with us, yet 
our devoir must be done. With what heart we may, and what prepara- 
tion we shall be wise enough to make, we must go into the contest—and 
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come out of it as we can; for while the English are at Mosquitia, we are 
not safe at New York, and an invasion of our way to and frem our pro- 
per premises is not Jess an invasion than an attack on those premises 
themselves. 

Many other considerations arise on this subject, which the already 
over-stepped limits of this article exclude here—and some of them that 
are important in view of the foolish, but characteristic attempt to throw 
blame on an out-going administration, for not acting at atime before there 
was anything definite for action to take hold of, but must be left to 
others. 

In conclusion, if it be not an improper question—where are the Mos- 


quitos ¢ 


FLOGGING IN THE NATYY. 


Part IV.—Svsstirutes Deratep. 
(Concluded.) 


Wirn regard to the freights upon gold, silver and jewels, we hope we 
do not err in assuming, that its appropriation in the second article will not 
be objected to by the grades who have hitherto profited by them. In the 
English navy one-third of such freight money goes to the Greenwich 
Hospita 1, one-third to the admiral, and one-third is retained by the cap- 
tain. With us, the commander-in-chief receives one- third, and the cap- 
tain the balance. Now, we contend, notwithstanding the venerable au- 
thority of England, that it is clearly wrong in principle for the comman- 
der-in-chief to receive one cent. No responsibility devolves upon him 
for its safety, and he is put to no trouble in regard to it, or certainly 

ought not to be. But look at the evils that may, and we fear too often 
have resulted from this custom. What a temptation it offers to the com- 

mander-in-chief to keep his force employed, not upon cruising ground 
where the general interest may require their presence, but lying in ports 
where the freights of specie may be obtained. It thus n night happe n that 
the Pacific squadron be kept at San Francisco, on false pleas, in order 
to secure freights, leaving the vast commerce of a widely extended 
cruising ground unprotected. Whatever disposition, therefore, is made 
of frei; ght money, Congress ought to declare that no part of it shall go to 
the commander-in-chief. One-half is little enough to be appropriated to the 

naval fund; and we are quite sure that the gallant and generous among 
our officers, feeling how disreputable is the imputation cast upon an hon- 
orable profession, by even a suspicion of diverting a national vessel from 
her legitimate purposes to selfish and mercenary objects, will hail with 
gratification the appropriation of freight money to an end designed to 
elevate the bone and sinew of the service. National vessels should never 
have the appearance of administering to individual advantage, whether 
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the advantage be the gratification of vanity, or of cupidity. The first, 
we have said, that the present use of the slush fund is calculated to engen- 
der: the last is the inevitable resalt of allowing public ships to be constantly 
employed in search of freight. Nothing creates greater dissatisfaction 
among both officers and crew, than to have imposed on them disagreeable 
duties for the private advantage of those having no claims upon their ser- 
vices : this consideration alone is entitled to great weight in legislating 
upon the subject. We have seen the average of freight money received 
by English men-of-war for a series of years, stated to be fifty thousand 
pounds annually. It has not, probably, been proportionably so large in 
our navy ; but it will, undoubtedly, be increased in future by the discov- 
ery of the California gold mines. 

Our estimates of both of the two last sources of income could not be 
founded upon any reliable data. The other sources are still more difficult 
to estimate: those are fines, forfeitures, wages due from deserters, and 
heirless intestates, private donations, and bequests. Managed with vigi- 
lance, they altogether might be sufficient, with the former, to bring the 
annual income of the Naval Fund to $100 000. Ifso large, it might be 
deemed expedient to have, under the Secretary of the Navy, a commis- 
sioner for its exclusive management; but his salary the fund itself should 
pay. 
The articles referring to mutiny, desertion, and duelling, are intended 
to illustrate the feasibility of defining with precision offences in the Navy. 
It would be desirable to carry out this method in all cases, and especially 
those of most common occurrence—as neglect of duty, disobedience of 
orders, &c., which now are subject to the most arbitrary rules. 

The following remarks of Col. O’Brien apply with equal force to the 
navy as to the army. 

‘* The great and prominent defect of our present articles of war is the 
uncertainty of the punishment for any specific offence. This causes 
great evil. ‘T'wo men are tried at short intervals for precisely the same 
offence, under the same circumstances. The one receives a punishment 
two, three, or four times as great asthe other. This is not justice, and 
desiroys the confidence of soldiery in courts-martial. Again, it is an ad- 
mitted fact in all criminal jurisprudence, that it is the certainty and not 
the severity of punishment that deters from crime. But by our code 
there is no certainty, and consequently our code is badly calculated to 
prevent offences.” 

“It is true, that in very many cases of military offences, it may be 
difficult, if not impossible, to classify them. Still, in many other cases, 
a classification offers no insupportable difficulties, and so far as it can be 
effected, so far is an advantage gained.” * 

In the French army, the criminal code is believed to be more closely 
assimilated to the precision considered requisite in civil legislation, by 
defining a specific punishment for each offence. ‘ When on the passage 
of some of these laws,’’ observes O’Brien,t ‘! it was proposed to give a 
right of commutation, or a right to award discretionary punishments to 
military tribunals, the proposal was negatived, principally on the follow- 
ing grounds: That it would introduce into the criminal jurisprudence of 
the army the most frightful arbitrary rule, the most dangerous versatility, 


*Ameriean Military Law, page 487. t Ibid, page 406. 
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if counsels of war could vary the punishment at their discretion. There 
would be no stability. The same crime would sometimes be punished 
with severity, sometimes with levity. ‘The power of being sometimes in- 
dulgent would either necessitate indulgence in all cases, or it would ex- 
pose the tribunals to the hatred of the soldier, ever ready to detest ase verity 
which they could legally mitigate. In fine, it would produce a laxity of 
discipline, the culprit always expecting to escape the ful! rigor of the pen- 
alty, if not the penalty itself. It was also stated that, nevertheless, the 
members of the tribunals, as jurymen, may consider the question of in- 
tention, as there can be no crime without the will to commit it. 

However desirable it would be to discard discretionary punishments 
in our navy—a consummation we feel assured by no means impracticable 
—we must leave to more skilful hands the draft of such a plan of classi- 
fication of crimes as would be required in place of this. ‘That our detail 
of substitutes for the act of 1800 may be more full, we will state in 
the succinct style of the British army articles, all the crimes mentioned 
in our articles (with the exceptions otherwise provided for) and various 
others besides. Although vast discretionary power would still remain by 
our plan, yet there is considerable restriction imposed in it, by the limi- 
tation heretofore affixed to the degree of punishment to be inflicted by 
different tribunals. Thus it would no longer be competent for a court- 
martial to convict a powerful offender of a serious crime, and subject 
him toa nominal punishment. The lightest sentence a court-martial can 
award, affects seriously the condition of the convict. 

The 16th and 17th articles suggest a plan for a retired list, which may 


possibly be more acceptable to Congress than those which have been 
heretofore proposed, 


Section V1.—Crimes and Penalties. 


Art. 1. Any officer, or private, who shall hold correspondence with, 
or give intelligence to, an enemy, or rebel, directly or indirectly, or re- 
lieve with money, victuals, or ammunition, or knowingly harbor or pro- 
tect them ; or, 

Art. 2. Who shall misbehave himself in battle, or on the probability 
of an engagement, or shall not encourage others to fight courageously, 
or shall not properly observe the orders of his commanding officer, or 
shall not use his utmost exertions to carry them into execution, when 
ordered to prepare for, join in, or actually engage in battle; or shall at 
such times basely desert his duty, or station, either then, or while in 
sight of the enemy, or shall induce others to do so; or, 

Arr. 3. Who shall through cowardic e, 1 negligence, or disaffection in 
time of action, withdraw from or keep out of battle, or shall not do his 
utmost to take or destroy every vessel which it is his duty to encounter, 
or shall not do his utmost to afford relief to ships in distress belonging to 
the United States; or, 

Arr. 4. Who shall strike his superior officer, or draw, or offer to 
draw, or lift up any weapon, or offer any violence against him, being in 
the execution of his office, or shall disobey his lawful commands; or, 

Art. 5. Who shall sleep upon his watch, or negligently perform the 
duty assigned him, or leave his station before being regularly relieved ; or, 

Art. 6. Who shall be guilty of murder ; or, 
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Arr. 7. Who shall be guilty of arson, shall suffer Darn, or shall be 
liable to such lesser punishment as a competent authority may award 
within its legal limit. , 

Arr. 8. Any officer who shall behave in a manner unbecoming the 
character of an officer, or gentleman, or if a private be guilty of disgrace- 
ful or vicious conduct; or 

Art. 9. Who being in command of a squadron, station, or ship, or 
being officially connected therewith in any manner, shall connive at the 
exaction of exorbitant prices for articles purchased for government, or 
take any fee or advantage, or be in any way interested pecuniarily i in ‘the 
purchase or sale of any article sold or purchased for the navy; or, 

Arr. 10. Any person in the navy who shall embezzle, or misapply 
monies with which he may have been entrusted for any naval purposes, 
or who shall unlawfully sell, embezzle, misapply, or wilfully and negli- 
gently suffer to be injured or lost, any property belonging to the govern- 
ment of the United States; or, 

Arr. Il, Any oflicer, or other person, who shall knowingly make a 
false return, or report to the Secretary of the Navy, or to gny of his su- 
perior officers authorized to call for such return or report ; or who shall, 
through design or culpable neglect, omit to make or send the same, it 
being his duty so todo; or who shall conceal or omit thé true facts di- 
rected to be stated; or, 

Art. 12. Who shall make or sign, or shall abet, direct, or procure the 

making, or signing, of any false muster; or shall execute, or attempt, or 
countenance any fraud against the United States ; or, 

Art. 13. Who shall, by any false statement, certificate, or document, 
or omission of the true statement, attempt to obtain for any officer, or 
other person whatsoever, any pension, sick leave, or other advantage; or, 

Art. 14. Who shall be guilty of oppression, or cruelty; or, 

Arr. 15. Who shall be found drunk when on any duty; or, 

Arr. 16. Any commander who shall, through negligence, or inatten- 
tion, or any other fault, suffer any vessel of the navy to be stranded, or 
run upon rocks or shoals, or hazarded ; or, 

Art. 17. Who shall receive, or permit to be received on board any 
vessel of war, any goods, or merchandize, other than for the sole use of 
the ship he commands, except gold, silver, and jewels; and except the 
goods and merchandize of vessels which may be in distress, or ship- 
wrecked, or in danger of being shipwrecked, in order to preserve them 
for their owner, without orders from the Navy Department; or, 

Arr. 18. Any officer, or private, who shall unlawfully destroy any 
public property, not then in the possession of an enemy, pirate, er rebel, 
and shall not use his best exertions to prevent the destruction thereof by 
others ; or, 

Art. 19. Who shall be guilty of theft, or robbery; or, 

Arr. 20. Who shall, when on shore, plunder -_ abuse, or maltreat 
any inhabitant, or injure his property in any way ; 

Art. 21. Any master at arms, or other aes: who shall, without 
proper authority, release any prisoner committed to his charge, and 
shall — him to escape, either through negligence, or wilfully ; or, 

Arr, 22, Any commanding officer who shall unnecessarily detain any 
prisoner in confinement; or, 
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Arr. 23. Any person in the navy who shall neglect to obey any gen- 
eral order, or regulation, issued from proper authority ; or, 

Arr. 24. Who shall not report, and use all proper means to bring to 
punishment all who violate these articles ; or, 

Arr. 25. Who shall by any concealment, or wilful omission, attempt 
to evade the true spirit of this act, shall Be Casuieren, or be liable to 
such lesser punishment as a competent authority may adjudge on due 
conviction, within the limitations heretofore imposed ; but no part of 
this sixth section shall be so construed as to annul or modify any of the 


provisions contained in the preceding sections. 


Remarxs.—With this section terminates our suggestions for the im- 
provement of existing naval laws, in view of providing nee wane means 
to take the place of those now employed. It may be seid, that in this 
Fourth Part we have nearly lost sight of the subject upon which we origi- 
nally entered. This view, however, is only apparent upon the surface, 
The lash, as now exercised, carries with it the detestable abuses due its 
monarchical paternity—arbitrary and resistless powers to a privileged class 
—rewediless injustice and wrong to an unprivileged class. When flogging 
in the navy is abolished, these evils must be corrected. The necessity of 
going ee the simple delineation of a penal code, is, therefore, obvious ; 
and hence, we have drawn out the sections and articles in such a manner 
as that it may contribute in an humble way to form the basis of an act to 
take the place of the existing statute. 

In a few weeks Congress will convene and have their attention called 
to the subject of Naval Reform, by petitions from seamen and their friends, 
asking that flogging and the spirit ration be discontinued. The demo 
cratic members, who hitherto m iy not have been especially interested in 
naval affairs, and imagine that such an appeal will induce those of their 
fellow-members who pride themselves upon being the peculiar friends 


of the navy, to relieve the sailor from the tyr imny they complain of, have 


something yet to learn. _— friends of privilege, at the eleventh hour, 
may consent to a partial « e, ‘if the public disapprobation is ¢ learly 
expr sssed: but ins aati a will cling to as many of their cherished 
English customs as possible. ‘The navy is so thoroughly aristocratic in 


its ae rin, growth and habitudes, as to command the steady affection of 
those who cling to the relics of the past; and any attempt to break the 
aristocratic charm of its character will meet with their envenomed re- 
sistance. The obvious policy of the whigs (who have ee the navy 
under their especial care, and which the democracy have too readily 


yielded) is to maintain its present unbridled despotism in order to per- 
petuate the present vast distinction between the privileged and unprivi- 
leved classes. English laws, and English sea usages have hitherto 

| ole model. During the administration of John Adams, 


served as our s¢ 
the federalists, intent upon faste ning is many monarchical features upon 
ble 


our form of government as practic: s adopted for the navy a code, which, 
if compared with the English Navy law of 1660, will be found to be 
ofien literal to an absurdity. At the same time they succeeded in sepa- 
rating the management of the Na ivy from the De partment of War, that its 
head might be placed under a more exclusive control. Under a pr licy 

til | steadfastly adhered to, the Navy has become 


thus craftily invented, and ; 
an anomaly in our republican system. Where has been the Secretary 
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who has manifested the least sympathy with any portion of the service 
not included within the pale of privilege, without exciting against hime 
self a clamor of oppositio n and abuse, which few have the moral coura we 
to contend against? No matter what party is in owe r, an influence is 


at work about the departme nt to oppose = g like progress—any- 
thing looking * a security of the rights of the defenceless. In Congress, 
the same influences have prevailed. Whatever may be the constitution 
of the committees, at least one federalist (perhaps under some other 
party name) will be found upon the Naval Committee of either House, 
who is par excellence a ‘‘uavy man,” which, in its proper acceptation, 
means a man who has less respect for, and attachment to, the republican 
sre ti of his country, than the aristocratic system of the navy. For 
all this, the democracy are not faultless. Instead of investigating for 
themse ives the condition of the n ivy, they have too long lis tened to the 
syren voice of privilege, and too implic itly trusted to its selfish dictates ; 
ray, some we fear have been bewitched by its spells. But the time has 
now arrived to turn over a new leaf, or rather to ¢ pen a new set of books 
on naval affairs. Let the party of progress then a rt with a proposition, 
which, from the days of Charles I., the conservative would have regarded 
as a nautical solecism, that navy officers are not archangels, and that 
sailors are not ivitte: but that all are MEN. 


Nore.—An objection to the abolition of flogging in the Navy, which the 
friends of the lash never fail to adduce. is the alleged necessity ‘there would 
then be of resorting to more sanguinary measures in order to preserve disci- 
pline. » fol lowing account of the administration of military law in France 
ly 18°R and 1839, compiled from the Moniteur, and found in Marshall’s Mili- 
ta 1 , p- 237, et seq., goes far to disprove the correctness of such rea- 

of capital executions may be favorably compared with any 
not excepting the U. S. Navy These facts would have 
If. had Myr. Marshall’s work been known to us when 


trength of the French army, 314,919. Prosecutions, 


iug one ins xty-eight) and of these 3169, or one to ninety-nine of the 
were convicted, and sentenced, namely : 
ath, 69; to tr usport ition, 3; to hard-labor, 972; to labor and impris- 
.109:to imp risonment, 2007 : to dimissal from service, 9:—Total, 3169. 
. sixty-ni ne capiti lly convicted, ten were executed: one in France for 
*,and nine others in Africa: three of the latter were Arabs serving in 
‘nch army. 
4638 individuals brought to trial, 2468 could read and write, and 2170 
mpletely illiterate. 
), 1859.—Mean strength of the army 578 men—4367 of whom were 
to trial, or one out of seventy- three. 7 wenty-eight were tried by the 
unal, 1310 were acquitted, and 3029 condemned ; the proportion of the 


ing 1 to 105 of the effective force of the army. 


> condemnations were as follows: 
eath—French army, 98; natives of Algeria, 14—112; to imprison- 


2028; to hard-labor, or imprisonment in nons, 243; to the boulet, (Log,) 


io public works, 419; to be reduced to the ranks, 3; to fine, 4;—'lotal, 


112 capita lly convicted, only five were executed, all belonging to the 


A} namely, one Frenchman for murder, and four natives of the 


in Algeria 
Regeucy for the same crime. 
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CRIMES. TRIED. CONVICTED. 


Desertion,.... 407 
Recruits who fail to join, 471 
Illegal absence for three months, 

Treason, Espionage and Seduction, 
Insubordination, 

Robbery—breach of trust,....- 

Robbery of public funds, 

Robbing their hosts, 

Robbing public property, 

Robbing articles of clothing, 

Robbing similar articles of less value, 
Incendiarism, 

Extorting provisions by violence, 

Extorting provisions without threat or violence, 
Forgery, 

Desertion from military work-houses, 

Other military offences, 

Coining, 

Forcibly breaking prison 

Damaging public monuments, 

Murder, 

Cutting and maiming, 

Inflicting wounds voluntarily, 

Violation of public morals, 

Rape, 

False evidence, 

Robbery—Petty larceny—Swindling, 

Abuse of confidence ; 
Damaging private property, 

Other minor offences, 
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It is gratifying to observe that the sentence of death is not frequently carried 
into effect in the French army, and in general only for the crime of murder. 
During the years 1838 and 1839, the mean annual number of convictions in the 
French army amounted to about one per cent. (0.97) ; and it appears, from the 
mean of the last three years of the return of corporal punishments in the 
British army, that the annual ratio of men flogged was about one per cent. (1.04) 
the punishments other than corporal inflictions, for the same period, being 
nearly eight per cent. (7.8.) Consequently about nine men per 100 are annu- 
ally punished in the British army, and one man per 100 in the French army. 
Again, in the British army, where the lash is greatly relied upon to maintain 
discipline, the mean proportion of men tried annually by court-martial during a 
period of ten years, amounted to one in seventeen; whereas it appears by the 
French returns, that in 1838 the presecutions amounted to one in sixty-eight, 
and the convictions to one in ninety-nine ot the Strengtna of the army ‘ ai d in 
]839, the prosecutions were one out ot seventy-three, and the condemned one 


to 105 of the force employed. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. 


BEAD TO THE MONTGOMERY (ORANGE COUNTY) LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIO 
SOCIETY, ON SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1849. 


I ruin« it will be confessed by naturalists, that the great Cuvier, in 
his classification of the animal kingdom, has adopted arbitrary, rather 
than natural characteristics, to distinguish his divisions below departments. 
This is manifest from the fact, that it is impossible to define the terms 
Class, Order, Genus, and Species, which would not be the case if each 
superior division contained its inferiors, and the inferiors were always 
insulated by distinct characteristics. 

A science is evidently not on a natural basis, if the terms necessarily 
employed in it cannot be defined. Ifa science is—the deduction of gen- 
eral principles from a number of facts, by means of which the subjects of 
it may be systematically arranged in appropriate divisions by appropriate 
terms accurately define :d,—a branch of human kn wwledge, however art- 
fully arranged, does not rise to the dignity of a science, ‘if the terms will 
not admit of accurate definitions. 

The gradation of nature is a perfect system—a circle, or, rather, an in- 
finity of relations, each following another in serial importance, by a ne- 
cessary sequence. ‘These relations are the essential conditions of distinct 
existence ; consequently, systematic Zoology requires a description. of 
these relations, by a subordination of characters, so that each inferior is 


not only contained in its immediate superior, but stands prominently 
out, insulated by a distinct character, to mark its position. 

If the science of zoology were now on this cate foundation, we should not 
find such proficients as Agassiz and Gould,* in a work expressly written 
“to furnish an Epitome of the le adins z principles of Zoology,” confess that 


e 


the terms genus and species, altho ugh the most common of all others, 
are not the easiest to be clearly understood ;” and then, although 
they previously said—‘ it is very important, therefore, to have a clear 
idea of what is meant by the terms Genus and Species,’’—the utmost 
they ag d do to comply with this important requisition, was to tell the 
student, that “ the gena is founded on some of the minor peculiarities of 
anato: ‘cal structure,” and that ‘ the species is founded on Jess import- 
ani distinctions.” — Principles of Zoology, p. 14. 

Their valuable little work is not to be censured for not containing de- 
finitions ; because the difficulty arises from a fundamental error in the 
science, not inthem. They were compelled to use the very indefinite 
words, minor and /ess, because no distinct characteristic applicable ta 
each division has been agreed upon by zoologists. A characteristic is 

attached to each division ; but, below the de partment, its value fluctuates 
in each, and frequently im the same division, being at one time of classic, 
and at another, of ordinal, or even of generic value, by an arbitrary, ra- 
ther than a natural measure. For example, refer again to Agassiz and 
Gould’s ** Principles of Zoology,’’ p. 15, et seq: and it will be seen, that 
no distinct principle is a ruling characteristic in the classes and orders 


* Principles of Zoology. By L. Agassiz and A. A. Gould. Gould, Kendall aud Lincoln, 
Boston. 
VOL, XXV.—NO. CXXXVIII. 5 
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of the same department, and much less of the different departments ; which 
shows that the value of characteristics is not natura! and intrinsic, but 
variable and arbitrary. It is precisely as if, in commerce, a dollar should 
be of the value of 100 cents, for the purchase of bread ; of 75 cents for 
coffee ; of fifty cents for tea ; and of no value for sugar. 

This confusion of the value of characteristics may be made more ma- 
nifest by an attempt to define Class and Order, by which it will be seen 
that most of them are used indiscriminately for bot 

A class is a divi: "a department of animals, founded on the mode 
of nourishing t} hf | he 
absence, or pecu ; 
apparatus, the loc organs, or incapability of 


An order is a division of a class of animals. charact 


mode of life, tl e presence, abse nce, compositio 1 or jorm 
the jaws, trunk, respiratory apparatus, external covering, lo 
gans, or incapability of lovomotion, &e. 
It is evident, that no distinct characteristic exclusively be 
division ; but a variety of characteristics common to 
quently of different values, must be enumerated, to cony 
perfect idea of the division. A reference to Cuvier’s ‘ 
dom,” would still more embarrass the student, bee t} 
enumerations involve a greater confusion of char 
Professed naturalists, in the course of practice and study, acquire an 
indistinct, though tolera sly just idea of zoological divisions; but the be- 
ginning student, especially without an instructor, is exceedingly embar- 
rassed by the variable value of characteristics. jay, it frequently hap- 
pens, that proficients in the science widely disa the ‘classification 
of particular subjects by reason of them. lan js a strikin c<ample of 
this truth. 
It is one thing to find fault, and another 
now apply myself to this branch of the subj 
as possible. 
The zoologist need not 
the vital principle. It has 
mation of the subje 
animal implies 
nected with hi 
As the sy} 
to exclusiy 
charactertst! 
value of th 
ment, or fron 
subject will 
which will be t 
kingdom into 
be necess 
cal scl TIC 
characteristic, or 
diate superior, and dominant to its inferiors throughout ¢ 
Messrs. Agassiz and Gould,an their recent very valuable work on the 
“Principles of Zoology,” pages #22, 3, 4, speaking of the ‘ zoological 
importance of embryology ” to claification, state it to be a law of na- 
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ture—‘ that the organs of the body are successively formed in the order 
of their organic importance, the most essential being always the first to 
appear’ ‘in the embryo ; consequently, that as the. organs of “‘ animal 
life”? make thete appearance in the e mbryo prior to * the organs of vege- 
tative life,’ they “‘ should be considered of higher value” “in classifi- 
cation.” 

These gentlemen have inferred a universal Jaw from the exclusive con- 
templation of the development of the embryo of vertebrated animals. In 
this department the spinal column constitutes the foundation of animal 
structure. ‘There is, therefore, a mechanical necessity for its priority of 
development in the embryo, exclusive of its importance as an organ of 
animal life. The means ad lopted to accomplish an object are subordinate 
to its attainment. ‘There is no mechanical necessity for the prior, or 

early development of the ganglionic system of nerves, or those which pre- 
side over vegetative life. ‘This system is deposited in the trunk with the 
organs it is designed to govern; consequently, although it is of the very 
highest import: ince to the animal economy, there is no necessity for its 
developinent prior to the trunk and viscer: il organs, 

No relations surround the embryo similar to those which surround the 
produced animal, to make it necessary that any particular set of organs 
should be developed in the embryo prior to any other; consequently, 
no set of organs has any organic importance superior to any others de- 
veloped in the embryo, to give it vali ue in classification,—at least not un- 
til circulation h.s commenced, which necessarily implies a development of 
the organs of vegetative life in all animals above acrita; and in ‘these by 
analogy. 

Physiologists assert that the cerebro-spinal system of nerves presides 
over the functions of animal, or volunt ary life ; and the great sympathetic, 
more properly the ganglionic system of nerves, presides over the involun- 
tary functions of organic life. This can only be true of vertebrata; be- 
cause articulates, mollusks, and radiates, are destitute of a cerebro-! pinal 
system, and possess only the ganglionic system, less and less systematic, 
and more and more filamentous as the scale descends, until, at last, it is 
lost in the acrita. Hence, it follows, that, so far as these : ani nals periorm 
voluntary functions, th ey must be perfi rmed by the ganglionic system of 
nerves. ‘T' he ganglionic system, therefore, in a very large majority of the 
animal cre:tion, performs both the voluntary and involu ‘unctions 
of life, without assistance from the cer rebr spinal system; but in no ani- 
mal does the cert dy “spinal system perform any function, without the con- 
stant support of the ganzlionic system—facts which appear to be conclu- 
sive in respect to th »p sarits of importance of the ganglionic system. 

It may be proper also to say, that although all vertebrates possess the 
compound nervous oo indicated by the cerebro-ganglionic orguniza- 
tion, yet it is only in man that the voluntary functions of relation are 
clezrly and prominently distinguis ~ from those of animals possessing 
only ganghonic systems of nerves. No line can be drawn to sever other 
vertebr: ites from articulates by any peculiar .manifestation of mental or 
instinctive superiority. Hence, although in the department of vertebrata, 
the cerebro-spinal system is developed in the embryo prior to the gan- 
glionic system, in every vertebrate, man only excepted, it acts in subordi- 
nation to the ganglionic system, precisely as if the cerebro-spinal system 
were absent. 
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Lastly : The involuntary functions, or these of nutrition, are active 
before the voluntary functions, or those of animal life. It is true, the spi- 
nal and cranial forms, and a fluid which afterwards becomes medullary 
matter, appear before the ganglia and viscera in the embryo vertebrate ; 
but the pulsation of the heart, and circulation, are the two vital functions 
first perceptible. Prior to the development of these, the developments of 
the embryo are carried on by a law relating to the embryonic, not the 
animal condition ;—bv a law exterior not interior, to the embryo. Be- 
sides, new-born animals are supplied by nature, internally, with food suf- 
ficient for a space of time, varying in different animals according to the 
immaturity of their voluntary organs at birth; consequently, their volun- 
tary organs are not called into activity, until the involuntary organs have 
disposed of the nourishment thus provided. 

The conclusion stated by Messrs. Agassiz and Gould, viz.—‘‘ Thus 
those peculiarities that first appear (in the embryo) should be considered 
of higher value than those that appear later. In this re spect the division 
of the animal kingdom into four types, the vertebrates, the articulates, 
the mollusks, and radiates, corresponds perfectly with the | gradations 
displayed by embryology,” appears to be incorrect.—Principl f Zoo- 
logy, page 123. 

If the law they have stated be granted, it is easy to see why the divi- 
sion of vertebrates should be correct, viz: because the cer rebro-spinal 
system is develope od before the gan: 5 oe system and vis 1. But is 
this true in regard to articulates, mollusks, and radiates r “Which part 
of their nervous systems relates bs the organs of animal, and which to 
vegciative life? If they can be distinguished, which is first developed 1 
Unless these questions can be answere -d to correspond with the rule, the 
divisions of articulates, mollusks, and radiates w ill not corre spond “* per- 
fectly with the gradation displayed by embryology.”’ 

Two points are gained by this discussion. Ist. That embryology can- 
not importantly control classification. 2d. ao os organs and fune- 
tions of nutrition, those of organic life, are of higher importance to clas- 
sification, than the organs and functions of animal life or those of rela- 
tion. 

Two difficulties remain to be noticed before I proceed to the primary 
divisions of the animal kingdoin toto departments, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the highest characteristics. Ist. ls the nervous system of higher 
importance than the other animal organs? 2d, A classification based on 
the nervous system can only embrace the acrita by analogy 

In regard to the first: I have already said, that the zoologist has 
nothing to do with the vital principle, because functions constitute life— 
at least the manifestation of life, in a zoological sense. <A function re- 
quires an agent to direct the performance of : ty, and an instrument 
to execute it. Nerves are the only visible agents of the animal body 
which direct the performance of duties; and bones, muscles, d&c., are the 
only instruments by which their commands are executed. Both are 
equally important. It is just, however, to give precedence to the power 
which influences actions, rather than the instruments by which they are 
executed ; which fairly yields io the nervous system the priority of impor- 
tance. 

In respect to the second: It is remarkable, that, at both ends of the 
animal kingdom, we are met with similar difficulties. Man is the only 
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vertebral animal,that requires an unknown principle superadded to ner- 
vous influences, to make him what he is—a psychical animal; and acrita 
are the only radiate animals in which instinctive animation is, so far as 
we know, carried on without nervous influences. The first are as far 
above as the last are below apparent nervous stimulations. It would be 
so contrary to all analogy, however, to suppose these acrita to perform 
vital functions without the agency of nerve s, that it will require strong 
proof to be entitled to belief. It is more rea aon ible to believe they have 
yet escaped detection. Acting on this belief, I may pass this apparent 
difficulty without qu: alifying the geneal features of my plan. 

According to these views, I have adopted the nervous system as the 
dominant principle of animal life, which present divisions of the animal 
kingdom coinciding with the four primary groups of the celebrated Cu- 
vier. There is, however, this important difference between the principles 
[ propose for classification and those of Cavier, and all other naturalists, 
viz: That as animal life consists in the performance, or activity of 
functions, which requires nerves to stimulate, and an organ or organs to 
be stimulated to activity, these two principles respectively constitute the 
characteristics of different divisions of classification ; the nervous systems 
being the characteristics of departments, and the organs on which they 
act, or the functions they perform, become the immediate subordinate 
characteristic, or characteristics of the next in the series, viz. classes. 
But the involuntary organs and functions, those of nutrition, as I have 
said, have a higher importance than, and are entitled to precedenee in 
classification, to the voluntary organs and functions, or those of relation ; 
consequently the characteristics of classes must be exclusively taken from 
the involuntary organs or functions, as the lungs, the heart, digestion, &. 

Thus we obtain the two highest characteristics for the two highest di- 
visions of classification, so distinct that they admit of very easy “applica 
tion and definitions. No necessity exists for an enumeration of various 
inferior characteristics to define either division. Nor will it be necessary, 
in a systematic work on these principles, to describe the animal, as all 
the characteristics from department to species, would necessarily present 
a perfect description of him. 

The definition of a department would be—The division of the animal 
kingdom into groups, the individuals of each group of which agree in 
the character of the nervous system. As cerebro-gangliata vel verte- 
brata; diplo-gangliata vel articulata ; hetero-gangliata vel mollusca ; 
cyclo-neura vel radiata. 

The definition of a class would be—The division of a department of 
animals into groups, the individuals of each group of which agree in the 
involuntary organs and functions of organic life, as the respiratory ap- 
paratus, organs of circulation, digestion, We. 

In these two divisions I have disposed of the nervous system, and the in- 
voluntary organs and functions of vegetative or involuntary life. These 
constitute vitality, and are the bases of the voluntary organs and functions, 
or those of relation. The skeleton is the basis of power for the activity 
of the voluntary functions, and consequently presents the characteristic 
for orders. It is true, that nervous influences stimulate the voluntary 
muscles to activity, and, through them, the skeleton; consequently there 
are voluntary as well as involuntary nerves. Buta vast majority of the 
functions of relation of the animal kingdom are performed by instinct— 
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impulses prompted by the involuntary functions. To such an extent is 
this true, that, if we reject the creatures of our imaginations, and discard 
speculation, we must acknowledge, that to one animal alone be ‘longs the 
singular power of performing a majority of the functions of relation, by 
the instrument: ity of the voluntary nerves, without, and often contrary to, 

the impulses of instinct, the functions of the involuntary nerves, It is in 
reference to this single animal, man, that the voluntary, or  cerebro- 
spinal system of nerves, presents a feature of sufficient importance to 
compete with the skeleton for priority as a characteristic in classification, 

In all other animals it plays a subordinate part—is absorbed in the func- 
tions of nutrition, and is only of generic value by the character it bestows 

on them. This peculiarity in man is so strongly marked, that I regard 
it of higher value than any ordinal characteristic, and have made it the 
subject of a division of the class, in which man is placed in the first and 
highest section. It is his natural position, as well from his extraordi- 
narily distinguished characteristics, as from being the great type of nature, 
the “ breath,” the “ image” of God on earth. Having so disposed of this 
single example in nature, which confers a higher value on the nerves of 
relation than on the skeleton, this obtains exclusive value as the charac- 
teristic of orders. 

The definition of an Order is—A division of a class of animals into 
groups, the individuals of each group of which agree in the prominent 
characters of the skeleton, indicating an agreement of the totality of their 
functions of relation: as Bimana, from the osseous formation ofthe 
hands compared with the feet; Carnivora, Edentata, Rodentia, from the 
teeth, &c. 

Following the same principle which guided me in the division of de- 
partments and classes, vin. , to give to the organ influencing or originating 
a function the highest value in “classification, and the organ, or immediate 
instrument of function a subordinate value, the characteristics of genera 
are as numerous as the different senses, !imbs, -teguments,—in short, all 
the organs and functions of relation of the animal kingdom. 

The definition of a Genus is—A division of an order of animals into 
groups, the individuals of each group of which agree ° the organs and 
functions of relation to the external world. As Felis, Canis, Equus, &c. 

The preceding anatomical and physiological divisions have appropriated 
the prominent characteristics of animal nature. But a vast field of ana- 
tomical and physiological organization and functions remain to be dis- 
posed of, which are either too minute for the hi gher divisions of zoology, 
or the modus operandi of which are unknown, except by their effects, 
but which must be appropriated to a division. It is these which distin- 
guish the particular animal prompted by bis specific impulses, garnished 
with his colors and markings, and dis splaying the modifications of generic 
character which constitute individuality. It is no longer at the group we 
look, as in the previous divisions; but at the individual manifesting a 
homogenity of nature, a unity, resulting from a sympathetic association 
of all the organs in a common bond of union. 

It is not my design to inflict on this Society a dissertation on this inter- 
esting subject, as some of the members are probably more familiar with 
functional and sympathetic relations and connections than I am; but 
merely to call your attention to the very important agencies of these in- 
fluences to form specific character. I also ask your attention to the fact, 
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that the ganglial nerves, (the organs presiding over the involuntary fune- 
tions,) preside over these functional and sympathetic influences, exhibit- 
ing and confirming the fact, that, except in man, if he should be ex- 
cepted, the ganglionic nerves take precedence of the cerebro-spin: al system, 
not only in vital energy and functions, but in every thing relating to the 
direct sympathies of animal nature which bestow individu ality. 

So, also, the greater or less specific distribution of vital energy to 
particular organs in different species, makes a corresponding difference of 

natures strongly manifested in their characters, although the cause which 
produces it may be i amapEreen able by the anatomist and physiologist. I 
have often thought that this inay be one of the chief causes of difference 
between the species of men, as well as between men and other cerebro 
gangliata. 

Slight differences in the organs and functions of particular animals, 
not of sufficient value for generic characteristics, produce differences of 
character permanently impassable by generation, aiid therefore highly im- 
portant in zoology. When I add to these the : arious modifications of 
animal nature produced by even slight modifications of the func- 
tions of absorption, secretion, capillary circulation, @&c., abundant 
materials are presented for specific characteristics, some of which can be 
exhibited, and others are only known by their effects in color, instincts, 
and sexual aversions. 

I will now recapitulate and condense the specific characteristics. 
Ist. Slight anatomical and physiological modifications of generic char- 
acter, consisting of less or more in size, shape, or consistence. 2nd. 
Inappreciable anatomical, and physiological differences in the secerments, 
capillaries, &&c., of the system, manifested in color, texture of the tegu- 
ments, or instincts. 3d. The greater or less dis tribution of vital energy to 
particular organs, manifested by habits and instincts. 4th. Functionaliand 
sympathetic relations and connections ; or the results of the actions and 
reactions of the organs and functions of the animal economy (from the re- 
lations aud connections subsisting between them) to establish a unity and 
harmony of being, also manifested by habits and instincts. 5th. Per- 
manence of the specific characteristics from ge neration to generation. 
However slight any difference may be, if it consists of a single spot of 
color marking one race and not another ; if it is known to be permanent 
in the race, it is God’s mark of distinction, which the systematic vatural- 
ist cannot disregard. 

Dr. Morton’s valuable paper on “‘ Ffybridity of Animals and Plants,” in 
‘The American Journal of Sciences and Arts,” vol. 3, second series, 
1847, is so conclusive against this condition being an element of species, 
that | omit to notice it. 

The definition of species is, substantially, what I stated in my ‘‘ Natu- 
ral History of Man,” p. 275, viz.—A division of a genus of animals into 
groups, the individuals of each group of which agree in modifications of 
generic characteristics, instincts, sexual aversions or preferences, size, 
form, or color, and which, there is good reason to believe, is permanently 
native in the race. 

The terms Family and Variety require notice. 

The term Family should have been earlier noticed according to the 
position it occupies in classification; but as it has no zatural place im 
classification, being only a group of genera by proximate traits, I pose 
poned the definition rather than interrupt the regular order of the natuzal 
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divisions. It has no distinct character of its own, but borrows from 
genera a sum of traits, exhibiting a family relation or likeness. Instead of 
being the division ofa higher, it is the grouping of the members of a 
lower division, by traits common tothe group, although each member 

disagrees with all the others in the family in the particular which consti- 
tutes it a genus, 

The definition of a Family is—A group of genera, the members of which 
agree in numerous traits of generic value, but disagree in the particular 
characteristic, or characteristics, which constitute each a genus. 

The word Variety is always referrable to a species, of which it is a trait 
of character, not a division: consequently it is not a term of classifi- 
cation, but denotes that the particular species is subject to changes from 
its ordinary character, to which it returns. 

I have thus presented to the Society an outline of the labor in which I 
am engaged. It is impossible for me to predict any probable ti: ‘hen 
it will be accomplished, ifever. You all know the difficulties whiu em- 
barrass me, and which.can only be overcome by patience and persever- 
ance. That the science of Zoology requires a reformation, by which 
certain and fixed principles, inste: id of mixed, confused, and variable 
characteristics may be applied to each division of classification, must be 
apparent to every student of nature. Whether the principles I have 
sketched in this paper would effect the desired improvement, must be left 
to others to determine. I place them before you to invite attention and 
scrutiny, in the hope that my errors may be corrected. Instead of depre- 
cating, ‘I invite opposition ; because it Is more my desire to arrive at just 
principles, by whomsoever they may be advanced, than to obtain the re- 
putation of having discovered them. 

I know not now, nor can I know until I shall have systematically ar- 
ranged the animals according to the proposed principles, to what extent 
the present classification would require re-arrangement. It cannot be ex- 
tensive, and yet every division must be closely examined. 

Nomenclature must also be madeto conform to it. It is desirable that 
as little change in the names current in the science should be made as 
possible ; consequently, only such should be “made as are incompatible 
with the proposed system. As, for example, the names Vertebrata, Arti- 
culata, Mollusca, and Radiata, indicate facts contrary to the character- 
istics I propose for departments ; therefore I would propose to substitute 
the terms Cerebro-gangliata, Diplo-gangliata, Hetero-gangliata, and Cyclo 
neura, which indicate the characteristics belonging to each. So, also, 
the word Mammalia is founded on mamme, which are organs of relation, 
not characteristics of a class, The term Lactantia would be better ; but 
it might be more proper to make two classes of the present mamm: valia, 
distinguished by the names proposed by Professor Owen, viz., Place ntalia 
and Implacent: alia, and subdivide the Placentalia into two sections, 
Psy: shical and Ins stinctive, to separate man from other animals, 

It is impossible to say to what extent nomenclature would be changed, 
without having made a systematic arrangement of the animal kingdom, 
according to the prop: sed principles. The most numerous changes 
would occur in the higher divisions of classi! avidin. as it Is apparent that 
the necessity for alterations must diminish at each descent in the se ries, 
so that very few would be required in genera, and scarcely any in species. 
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ACT IV.—( ( onclude d.) 








Scene X.—Dvuperv’s Counting-house. Duperu alone. (Enter Hay and 
HArTINGTON.) 










Hay and H'n. Good morning, Mr. Duperu. 

D. Good morning, gentlemen. A bad business this, I sent to you about. 
Hn. How bad is it? Have all the bills come back ? 

D. Every one. 

H’n. Have we money enough to take them up? wg 














D. Not if we pay our notes. % 
H’n. Of course; but if not? - 
D. Just enough. ae 
H'n. I think the bills are entitled to a preference over the notes. The Br 
notes are for goods we bought, and on which we paid the sellers a profit. Is o 






seems fairer that they should take the risks of commerce. 

D. I think so, too. 

H'n. The people who bought our bills did not expect profit; they only 
wanted to remit their money; and their amounts are larger to each one, are 
they not? 









D. Much larger. And there is another reason yet, which concerns us. If ey 
the notes lie over, they only draw interest; but if we don’t pay the bills, they s 
will come upon us for the damages. bs 





Hn. Why, they can do that, at any rate ; can they not? 

D. Yes; but they will not. If we pay promptly, everybody will waive 
damages. 

f'n. Well, that is one more reason certainly. i 













Hay. It isa terrible situation we have got ourselves into. We might better by 
have let ships and voyages alone. A 
H'n. Why, Hay? except on Mr. Duperu’s account, we are not so badly + 
off. The voyage will make this loss good, and more; but the difficulty is, our 
notes are all given by Mr. Duperu, in his own name; and his credit will be de- 
stroyed if they are not paid. 3 
Hay. Ninety thousand dollars to pay, and nothing to pay with. ; 






D. How! ninety? 2 
Hay. Thirty in notes, thirty in bills, and thirty we borrowed of Mr. Holly- 
bush. 
D. Yes; but that we have in bank, to kill off the notes or bills. The pres- 
sure is for thirty—not ninety. 
Hay. Well, how are we to raise it? 
D. Thave but one dependance. 
Hay. Mr. Hollybush? 
D. Even him. 
Hay. He won’t raise his finger. He suspects that we are concerned in this 
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affair, and he has taken so violent a prejudice against us, that he would be glad 
to break you, for our sakes. 

D. Ihope not. I shall make outa statement of my affairs to show him ; 
and I can convince him that he will be safe in lending me a hand. I can secure 
him, too, in a great measure. 

Hay. Well; youcantry. If he refuses, we are but where we were. 

H’n. Do your letters give you any idea how Chapman’s house is likely to 
wind up? 

D. Not the least. They stopped on these bills first. The failure is just 
announced, and my friends have heard no particulars. 

Huy And the di iwers ? 

D. Oh, the drawers were their own house, in Calcutta. That goes for 
nothing. Well, then, you think with me, that I should pay off the bills, and do 
as I can with the notes. 

H'n. I think so, decidedly. 

Hay. And so do I. 

D. Very well. Now I'll prepare my statement, and when it is done, I'll 
send a note to Mr, Hollybush. [ Exe unt. Scene closes. 


Scene XI.—Tuomrson & Weutter’s shop. The four ladies taking chocolate. 


Miss D. Your fifteen minutes are nearly out, Mary. 

M. (know they are. What can it possibly mean ? 

Minetia. Oh, don’t be nervous. It seems very strange indeed, now. But 
when the explanation comes, it will be some very ‘simple matter. 

C. I cannot imagine anything to excuse them all for failing. One might 
come at least, to tell us what is the matter. 

Miss D. Do you think they are taking their revenge, because they were 
kept waiting here yesterday ? 

Minetta. What an idea! Why we would tear their eyes out. 

M. They would deserve it, indeed. 


(Enter Boy with Hartinaton’s note ; looks about him, and kicks against the 
counter to summon the Shopwoman. Enter Suopwoman.) 


Shopwoman. What do you want? 

Boy. Is Mr. Glumly here ? 

Shopwoman. No—don’t you see he isn’t? 

Boy. His man said he would be here, he guessed. 

C. What man said that, my boy ? 

Boy. The waiter down here where he boards. He said as how he heard 
him tell Mr. Hollybush that it was time they should come down to Thompson 
é& Weller’s. 

C. Is that note for him ? 

Boy. Yes, ma-am. 

C. (looking atit.) From Mr. Hartington? 

Boy. Yes, ma-am. 

C. Give itto me. I will see that he gets it. Here is a shilling. 

Boy. Thankee, ma-am. (L£rit.) | Exit Shopwoman. 


C. (reads the note.) ** Sir—A very serious disaster to a friend of ours re- 
quires the instant attendance of Mr. Hay and myself down town. The 
matter is so important that the ladies will fully excuse us, 1 am certain, when 
we can see them and explain. Will you hasten down to them and show them 
this. Your’s, &c. J. HAartTine Ton.” 

What can this mean ? 

M. I don’t knew, but I am glad the disaster is not their own. 

Mineita. But where are Mr. Hollybush and Mr. Glumly ? 

Miss D. (looking out.) They are now coming down the street. 


C. Let us go home, we have nothing further to do here. 
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Miss D. ‘This shop isn’t lucky for elopements. There is a spell upon it. 


make no progress. [ Exeunt. 





Scene XII.—Mnrs. Campron’s. (Enter Mixerra and Miss DuBarre.) 


Minetta. They certainly saw us. Did they not? 

Miss D. Oh, certainly. They will be here in five minutes. 

Minetta. Poor Charlotte! Did you see how distressed she looked ? 

Miss D. Yes; and Mary too. Mary did not speak, but she was very much 
alarmed. What disaster can this be? 

Minetta. Ob, I don’t know. It is only a misfortune to a friend, you know; 
50 Mr. Hartington’s note said. That is not as if one met with a misfortune 
one’s self, you know. 

Miss D. Some people profess to think it is. 

Minetta. Some people profess too much. My dear Nancy, I love you very 
well; and if you shou id burn your fingers in the candle, | should be very sorry. 
But I should not squeal—| could not feel it as you would. 

Miss D. No; that is certain. But. Minetta, I hope you don’t think that I 
am just now in a fair way to burn my fingers. 

Minetta. No, dear. But who can tell? We know just as much of the real 
characters of these men now 

Miss D. As they do about ours. Is it not so? 

Minelia. Pretty nearly. But here come our two runagates. 





(Enter Jacos Hottysusn and GLuMLY.) 





Minetta. Oh, oh, oh, oh, Mr. Hollybush ! 
Miss D. Ah, ah, ah, ah, Mr. Glumly! 
Minetta. So, ladies that are ready to elope are not worth coming after ? 
Miss D. No; we put them on the shelf in some shop, and go walking 
Broadway. to make more conquests. 

G.and J. H. But, ladies—ladies. 

Minetta. Rather late in life for you two to be dancing the cheat. 

Miss D. Rather early to be trying these caprices upon us ; and playing at 
fast and loose. Fast will come loose, but loose will not always come fast again, 

J. H. But, dear ladies, hear us. 

Minetta. That's as much as to say, you don’t like to on ar us. Well, if 
you'd rather hear yourselves, proceed. Now for your defen: 

Glumly. Why, Miss Minetta, we were ready at twelve veil, and anxi- 
ously waiting. 

Minetta. Waiting for the clock to strike one. 

Glumly. Indeed, lady, we were waiting for Hay and Hartington; and Miss 
Mary had given us all notice that you would, none of you, wait for us below there 
over a quarter of an hour. 

Minettu. She showed good sense and forethought that time. 

Glumly. Well, we waited five minutes, and these gentlemen did not appear. 

Miss D. And so you disappeared in your turn. 

G. And so we went up to Hay’s room to look for them, leaving word that 
we were gone to Thompsun & Weller’s. 

Miss D. Where you were not gone. 

G. On the contrary—wh ere: we did go, as soon as we had called at Hay’s 
rooms. He and Hartington had just gone out. ‘We thought we had missed 
them in the street, and should find you all together. 

Miss D. Well, that’s a plausib le story, and you shall be received into con- 
ditional forvivene ss—temporary forgive ness that is—until we find out that its 
all fudve. Then you don't know what has happened since ? 

J. H. Not at all. 

G. Our wits are quite adrift. We’re as puzzled as men can be. 








Minetta. Eloping seems to me very like the night-mare; we go on, but we 
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Miss D. Hartington wrote you a note, which we received and opened. A 
great disaster has befallen a friend of his and Hay, requiring their immediate 
attention. And so they couldn't come. 

Minelta. And so the elopement is put off. 

J. H. Whit disaster can that be? No hint as to its nature—pecuniary or 
personal—a grief or a loss? 

Minetta. None. 

G. But, dear ladies, are we to dance attendance forever on Mr. Hay’s des- 
tinies and Mr. Hartington’s, and all the destinies of their friends beside? If 
they have a large circle they may furnish a fresh disaster every day; and our 
eloping party will become as proverbial as Mensieur Tonson. 

Minetta. Mr. Glamly. you speak like a real man; as if the men were the 
important part of this performance. Our destinies are united to those of Char- 
lotte and Mary, and you will do well to hook yours on too, and smile, and say 
nothing. 

G. Iam rebuked.—When does the curtain rise again ? 

Minetia. Not till this mystery is cleared up.—Mr. Hollybush, do you know, 
or suspett, or conjecture anything about it? 

J. H. No, Minetta, I do not. 

Minetta. Well, now, won't you go at once and ascertain? Find out all you 
ean, and come back and tell us; and then if you can help them, go and do it. 

J. H. You shall be obeyed. (£rit.) [ Scene closes. 


Scene XII1.—Outp Hottysvusna’s house. Cuartotrre and Mary. 


C. What did you do with Hay’s letter, Mary? 

M. Left it up stairs. 

C. Did you understand all that about bills of exchange, and notes of hand 
and things. 

M. No, not very well. I had an idea what the result of it all was. 

C. What is a bill of exchange ? 

M. It’s some kind of an ovligation to pay money. I believe it is also called 
a bill of lading. 

C. And what is protesting? 

M. It seems to be a sort of substitute they have sometimes, for paying the 
money. 

C. The great trouble now seems te be about Duperu. 

M. Yes; Hay says his notes are due to-morrow, and if they are protested 
he says it will almost ruin him. 

C. That must be because the creditor gets a great deal more, somehow, 
when notes are protested. 

M. Isuppose so. Here’s papa. 


(Enter Orv Houtrysuss ) 


O. H. Well, my daughters, have you been out to-day. 

M. Yes, papa, we have been in Broadway a little while 

O. H. I'm glad of it. I've been very busy to-day; but I have thought a 
great deal about you—more than about my business. 

M. Why so, papa? 

O. HI. Wm getting very old, my daughters. I feel fatigue much more than 
I used to do; and when I grow tired my thoughts turn to my home and my re- 
pose. Yes; and sometimes to my long home and my long repose. 

C. and M. Oh, father! father! 

O. H. Yes, I’m an old man, and I cannot be with you long. It’s not my 
place now to be stern and give commands. I cannot control your actions, and 
if I drive you from my side, what will become o! me ? 

M. Oh, father! we will never leave you. Nothing shall drive us from you. 

O. H. I was unkind last night—I was fodlish and violent; but I have 
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thought about it since. Do what you please, my daughters; receive what com- 
pany you prefer; but do not actually marry without your father’s knowledge— 
if possible not without his consent. 

C. Oh, Mary! what a blessing that we are here to-night. (They take his 
hands and kneel by his side weeping.) 


O. H. (quietly) Come girls, enough of this. We are friends now, and you 
must show me cheerful faces. (They rise and compose themselves.) 


(Enter Joun.) 


John. A note from Mr. Duperu, sir. The boy is waiting for an answer. 

O. H. (after reading.) Call the boy in. (Boy comes in.) Tell Mr. Du- 
peru I’m very sorry. To-morrow I’m engaged early. He says he shall not be 
ready for me this evening. Tell him I'm very sorry I cau’t get to his office be- 
fore twelve, but at that hour I will be there. 

Boy. Yes, sir. (Ezit.) [Scene closes. 


Scene XIV.—Mnrus. Camrpron’s. Mr. Camrion in his dressing gown and 
slippers. a glass of toddy before him, a handkerchief round his head. (Enter 
Mrs. C.) 


Mrs. C. Aha, Mr. Campion! what have you got there? 

C. Dochan dorrish ? 

Mrs. C. Doch and what ? 

C. Dochan dorrish, the stirup cup, my dear, or cup of departure. I'm off for 
bed shortly. 

Mrs. C. (sitting down.) In English, you would call it a night-cap. 

C. Yes, perhaps so. : 

Mrs. C. 1 wish you wouldn’t be so learned. And 1 wish you wouldn’t stir 
your toddy that way, it makes me nervous. 

C. Makes you nervuos! The devil! Shall I stir it this way, then? 

Mrs. C. No. If you must stir it, stir it round and round. 

C. Well, really, Mrs. Campion. you are getting such a quantity of damned 
whims, that it is difficult to live with you. Where’s Minetta? 

Mrs. C. Upinher room. I've just come from there 

C. Where you have had along woman’s talk, about ribbons, and dress- 
makers, and the opera, and what not? 

Mrs. C. No, indeed. We have been talking about her adventure in the 
morning. 

C. ‘That was more sensible. Well, I would'nt let her run such rigs with 
many people, but she’s safe with Jacob Hollybush. 

Mrs. C. Yes, I think she is, perf ctly. 

C. Jacob is come to a good, sound, safe, mature age. 

Mrs. C. Age, indeed!: Why Mr. Campion, he is not older than I am. 

C. No need of that, my dear. But Jacob is forty, and you, as you say— 

Mrs. C. I said nothing about it. 

C. Well as you hinted then, you are now forty-five. 

Mrs. C. How can you assert such athing? Suppose it were true, does it 
do you any good to put me in miad of it? And how should you kuow if it was 
true or not? 7 

C. Oh, my dear, I have kept tally, like those captives that cut notches in 
sticks to signify the years of their captivity. 

Mrs. C. Poor captive, how you must have suffered! And have you really 
notched astick for my age! 

C. No. my dear—all this is figurative. You are the stick, and time has cus 
the notches. I see them, but you can't withouta looking-glass 

Mrs. C. Mr. Campion, what satisfaction is it to you to reproach me in this 
way about my age! 
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C. Mrs. Campion, what sense or reason is there in your humbugging with 
me about yourage? You ought to bave more sense. 

Mrs. C. It is nobody's business but my own, supposing I do feel sensitive 
about it ; and you need not insult me. 

C. It is not your busines, atall. It is my business, and if I like you as weld 
as you are, you have no right to wish yourself younger. 

Mrs. C. lf you like meas well? But I know you don’t. 

C. My dear Madeline, it is not your age I would change if | had the power; 
but a streak or two of your temper. ‘Thank Heaven for that, because it is pos- 
sible, and the other isn’t. Now | will make you a night-cap, and when you've 
taken it, if you’re not in a better humor—why, the best thing that [ can do, will 


be to stay here and take night-caps till morning. 
[ Scene closes. 


ACT V. 


Scene I.—Duvreru’s Counting-room. Durerv, Otp Houiyeusa. 


D. Have you examined that paper, Mr. Hollybush ? 

O. H. Yes, sir. 

D. That, sir, is a complete statement of all my own affairs in all their rami- 
fications. 

O. H. I see it is. 

D. You see, sir, that by that statement, I am completely independent—able 
to pay everybody and have a round surplus. 

O. H. Yes, sir. 

D. Very well, sir. Now be pleased to look at this paper, for this containg 
my difficulty. 

O. H. This is the India voyage business. 

D. Yes, sir. This is a good affair enough, but it is not my own. I have 
had the agency; but only on commission. I have no interest in the profits or 
losses. 

QO. H. But you bought the cargo in your own name, and for your own 
paper. 

D. That is just the trouble. Thirty thousand dollars of that paper falls due 
to-day, and my } ils cannot put me in funds. 

O. H. ° It is a large amount. 

D. Tk it. They received aremittance from Calcutta, in bills on Lon- 
don. T » bills they sold, and paid the first batch of notes with the pro- 
ceeds: then ‘y made that loan from you tg pay those that are due to-day. 

O. H. Well, and why don’t they pay them? 

D. Because their bills came back yesterday, and they had to take them up 


} 


to save dumages. < all the money. 

O. H. It’s a bad case. On whom were the bills? 

D, C 3. 

CD. Ea. h, [ know. Calcutta bills, drawn by his own house there, most 
likely. 

D. Exactly. No drawer to come back upon. 

O. H. Well , and what do you propose ? 

D. Why, Mr. Hollybush, its very hard for me to propose anything. You 
all this before you is to get assistance, 


lavin 


cannot but see that my object in laying ‘ 
If you will not pull me through, I must suspend payment till this ship arrives. 
O. H. Two or three mouths yet? 

D. Prob bly. 

O. H. Have you anything more to pay in the meantime ? 


D. Nota dollar. 
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O. H. How much can you raise towards the thirty thousand ? 

D. About ten thousand ; but it will cut into my own business badly. 

O. H. And if [ make you a loan, what security ? 

D. Why, the ship, you know, and all that, is pledged to you already. & 
might give you a mortgage ona vessel or two. I could make out. I think, to se- 
cure you. 

O. H. But your principals—why do they keep so much in the back- 
ground ?—Is their personal security not available. 

D. Oh, you know who they are. You showed that you knew that, when 

ou gave us the other loan. 

O. H. ITassure you, Mr. Duperu, I know nothing about it. 

D_ Nevertheless, sir, you mentioned them to Vansittart at the time. 

O. H. There is some mistake in that matter. I had not the slightest idea 
who they were. What did I say to Vansittart ? 

D. Oh, Mr. Hollybush, we are past keeping secrets with you now. My 
principals are Rupert Hay and John Hartington. You asked Vansittart if 
they were not borrowers of money—and we supposed that you understood that 
they borrowed that. 

O. H. Way and Hartington! is that thing possible? Did{they plan this 
voyage? 

D. Yes, sir. 

O. H. And execute it thus far—assort the cargo, give the orders about the 
ports to be visited, and all that? 

D. Yes, sir. 

O. H. You surprise me very much. Are those your bank notices ? 

D. Yes, sir. 

O. H. Let mesee them. (Looking over the amounts and making memoran- 
dum) A pretty heavy amount, Mr. Duperu. I cannot determine in a mo- 
ment what | will do. You have been rather imprudent to commit yourself so 
largely, looking to the returns of a voyage to meet your payments, your princi- 
pals not being capitalists to help you out at a pinch. 

D. 1 feel that now, sir, plainly enough. 

O. H. I cannot promise you an answer till the last moment of bank hours. 
If you intend applying anywhere else— 

D. 1 do not, sir. 

O. H. Very well, about three o’clock you shall hear from me. 


(Enter Hay and Hartinerton.) 

D. About three o’clock— i he meantime I am to be on this 
uncertainty. He will do nothing id you hear what he said ? 

Hay. Yes. Ii ery surpri ing. What the d I 
questions to Var ‘t abo ir borrowing mone} 

Hn. He ha 
at the time. 

D. But he forbade y 

IT n. [ don’t | l 
to have us coe over, al y. y ! 

D. Well, vo over then nd leave me ip my tent rh 

Hay. We may as well. We can do nothing here. 

D. No, nor anybody else, I fear. It is a bitter pill—but do not you stay 
now: only come back about thr 


Hay and ’n. We will. ( Bxe unt.) 


Scene I] —Vansirrart’s Room. Vansitrart, Jacop Houiyrsusn. 


V. Will your brother be here to-day, Mr. Hollybush ? 
J. H. I don’t kuow—perhaps so, 
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V. I settled that Brooklyn business for him yesterday, and got the money. 


I wish you'd tell him if you see him. 


J. H. Iwill. He's vastly amiable to-day, and I suppose this will make him 


more so. 


V. I don’t think he need concern hitnself about four hundred dollars. 
J. H. He need not, perhaps, but he does. 
(Enter Girum LY.) 
G. Good morning, gentlemen. 
J. H. and V. Good morning. 
G. Shall we have an elopement to-day, as usual, Mr. Hollybush ? 
J.H. No. I believe that game is all up. 
G. How so? 
J. H. The ringleaders have deserted us. 
G. Which are they? 
J. H. Charlotte and Mary. They have made friends with their father. 
G. Do they sacrifice their accomplices ? 
J. H. Qh no! my brother yields on the main point. Hartington and Hay 


ere to visit at the house as before. 















G. Is this the effect of our vigorous demonstration yesterday ? 
J. H. Ohno! he does not know that yet; it would have worked the other 
way. He came round of his own accord. Nobody said a word to him. 


(To be continued.) 


TO THE AUSTRIAN GENERAL HAYNAU, 




























COUNT BATHYANY, 





THE HUNGARIAN 





ON THE MURDER OF 











“ Murder, but intentional, not wrought 
To horrid a th the first of crimes.— Whitehead 


ts, stauds fort! 








Monster, with what mad intent, 

Or on what fiendish purpose bent, 
Did'st thou with dark and murderous aim 
Strike at a hero chieftain’s fame? 
Methought thou wert a soldier brave, 


I find thee but oppression’s slave. 


Il. 


I know not what may be thy fate, 
Thou man with soul devenerate ; 
Apo tate from a soldier’s faith— 
W hy not h ive met him in the field ? 
The coward fears a soldjer’s death; 
But warrior spirits never yield ! 
Thy sword with martyr’s blood is dyed, 
Ignoble weapon for the brave ; 
He, in his death, is sanctificed ! 
But thou shalt fill a traitor’s grave ; 
And Hungary’s history shall proclaim 
Thy immortality of shame. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tur money market has continued increasingly abundant, and all those ele- 
ments which tend to promote a prolonged ease of the market are in activity. 
The importations of the port of New-York have been large, but have, in com- 
mon with domestic fabrics, sold well at prices WHl¢ h ruled at the close of fall 
business much higher than at its commencement. While goods have sold so ac- 
tively, payment has been made promptly, and specie has accumulated in the 
bank vaults. 

‘The following statement shows the condition of the banks on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1849, the 30th of June, 1849, and the 22d September, 1849 :— 


BANKS OF NEW-YORK. 





Sep. 30,48. Dec. 9, °48. Feb. 24, 49 June 30, 49, Sept. 22, 49 
Loans and Discounts,. $73,503,787 $74,998,932 $76,824,565 $82,960,422 $85,814,603 
IN kD cl ort 12,513.599 12,476.75 12,454,637 12,800,993 12,362,748 
OS eee 5.721.134 6.817.814 5,481,874 10,571,517 9,000,175 
Cee JODIE oo cs eo we 5,7 48.443 5,955,472 6,385,062 6,479,829 7.472,661 
Bank notes,.......... © 592.448 2,460,264 2 344.140 ? 679.349 9 933.964 
Due from banks,...... 8,234,166 9.168.610 9.044.254 11.746.279 9,744,377 
I Sees 5 14,173,233 44.330.553 44,362,869 44.929,505 45,588.3296 
OCHUGISHON.. cccse css 292.60!,051 23,206,289 22.509.982 21,912.616 23 928 
Deposites, ....-...... 28.835.024 29,205.233 30.816,287 39,604,999 37,345 

Due to Banks,........ 12,399,582 13,311,087 13,483.339 20,944,078 17,638, 
Due Canal Fund,....-. 1,501,537 1,005,655 437,169 1,112,298 


The loans of the banks, it will be observed, are, as compared with last year, 
at a very high figure, and the means are derived from an increase of deposites 
in the city banks of $8,100,000, and of bank balances $4,200,000, ef which 
$3,300,000 is in specie, and the remainder in discount The amount loaned to 
brokers in February was $1,424,003. This increased to $1,745,022 in June, 
and has since diminished to $1.687,.809, and has been further diminished since 
the return The balances due country banks are very large, arising iv some de- 
gree from the fact, that the trade having not yet come in, the circulation has not 
reached the city for redemption—an operation that would reduce the balances 
considerably. 

This state of affairs has enabled the banks to make large profits, and the divi- 


dend this year for the city banks will average Y pe! ct.. most of the small ca- 


pitals having declared 10 per ct.. in addition to which their surplus funds have 
much increased. This has stimulated an increase of bank capital, and some 
$2,000,000 has been added to that of the city. That the amount of loans of 
the banks is much larger than last year is not an evidence of unsoundness. As 
long as the discount of short active business paper is adhered to, the larger the 
general amount of business done, the more considerable must be the sum of the 
loans. It is to be remarked. that in such a state of affairs the quantity of specie 
on haud continues to accumulate. ‘Towurds the close of the tall trade, bills so 
advanced as to induce an exportof specie ; but a smali amount served to pro- 
duce a reaction and fall in bills, and to renew importation of specie, of which, 
to the close of October, there had been received from California. at the mint at 
Philadelphia, $3.800.000. The rumor of gold abundance has already produced 
some slight disturbance in exchange. ‘The standard of France is silver exclu- 
sively, whereas Holland and Belgium have coined gold. Last year, owing to 
political disturbances, a demand for silver sprang up in France, and Belgium 
passed a law legalising English sovereigns, to avoid the inconvenience of the sil- 
ver drain. That having now subsided, the law to permit sovereigns to circulate 
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has been repealed, October 28, and Holland has abolished the use of gold as a 
currency. ‘The effect of this was to increase the export demand for silver here, 
but that has now ceased. Under the Independent Treasury specie has increased 
in abundance. The banks hold now more than ever, and the rate of money is 
exceedingly low, say 4 a 44 per ct. on call, and 6 per ct. bank rate for 60 a 90 
day’s paper. This state of affairs has now continued for a longer time than be- 
fore known for very many years. At the same time the revenue tariff has 
swollen the receipts of the government. The quarterly revenue and expenditure 
has been as follows, for five quarters : 


AND EXPENDITURE. 





UNITED STATES REVENUE 











Quarter. Customs. Lands, Misecel. Louns. Total. 

Sep. o [NGS ssa sens 8,991,935.. .. 482,709... .. 133,271... ..10,127,200....19,735,114 
OR es a as cee walle i 31,870.. ..494.498....934,369.. .. .7,599,950.. .. 14,211,348 
M: = ae sam aie ne ao a Oe A on beac Bel. DOO a's o oie 34.500... .. 14,680,044 
WN MOi56 6 éeGe esis 5.79 ‘2 56....279.685... . --63,500.... .5,004,050....11,141,491 


1,246,500... .. 13,241,500 


EXPENDITURES. 














Civil. War. Navy. Interest. Total. Loans, 


Sep. 1848, 303,37 1,231... .8,064,851.. .2,979,022.. .181,176.. .14,597 ,254. . .3,268,850 
Dec. 31.... .3,864.669. ..3,803.98 ow - -2,680,269. 1,510,659... .11,859,567 .. .2,403,950 





March 33... .2,498,259. ..2,091,291. ..167,308.... 7,629,888... .3.510,208 
oe 3,909 143. ..3,001.428.. .2,041,912. 1,765,224... .10,717,707. .. 3,700,523 
Sep. 1849, 302,678,760. ..3,302,315...2,052,435.... ¢ 34,499....8,068,009. 842.177 


The revenues of the September quarter exceed those of the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year about 40 per cent., and the current receipts over 
current expenditure for the quarter, is nearly 34,000,000, equal to adout 
$12,000,000 per annnm, with the decreasing war expenditure. The whig admin- 
istration, have, however, through their Jetter-writers. thrown out feelers to as- 
certain the public pulse. It is stated, that nearly $20,000.000 of loans will be 
wanted to make good deficiencies to that extent for the fiscal years, 1850-51. It is 
matter of congratul: ition to the people, that the finance committees of the two 


houses, have, by the late election, been placed in - € cor itrol of those who will 
| bring down the expenses to thei 


sift into these contemplated iniquities, and 
proper level. The regular appropriation bill ought not to exceed $24 000,000. 
All accounts alledged to be connected with the Mexican war, ought to be 
and placed under the charge of a special commission, and 
such as may be allowed, presented to Congress entirely apart from the regular 
treasury accounts, to undergo debate and final action. T he probability is, that 
the years 1850 and 1251 will yield $10,000,000 excess of A sae nue, ant d the 
$20.000,000 asked for will make $30,000.000, which by no manner of means 
should be allowed to swell the corruption of executive patronage. 

The great change in the laws of the United States and Great Britain, which 
is to take effect on the ist January next, in respect to navigation, must have a 
great influence upon the value of that description of property, as well as upon 
the demand for most descriptions of exportable goods. The navigation laws of 
England, followed by those of other countries, originated in a desire not to pro- 
vide merchants and producers with the best and cheapest means of transporting 
goods, but to build up a military navy which should deprive the Duteh of the 
marine dominion which they then exercised. The free trade system of the in- 
dustrious Hollanders bad given them the carrying trade of the world. Their 
merchant marine multiplied because it was the ‘cheapest and most efficient 
means of transportation. The increase of seamen thus produced, naturally 
constituted in a military navy that which was resistless. ‘he English naviga- 
tion act, introduced into the Long Parliament by St. John, a Puritan republican 
of the Commonwealth, was intended not only to unde srmine the power of the 
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Dutch, but to punish the colonies that had remained faithful to the Stuarts. It 
was undoubtedly an outrage upon the rights of mankind and on the freedom of 
trade ; but the tendency of all discussion, during that age, of the natural rights 
of men, was confined to those modes of liberty which bear upon the internal 
organization of government. While the shipping interest was fostered for a 
specific purpese ¢ ‘and avowed end—viz : to form a navy—there was no other well- 
developed industrial or commercial interest which could contend against an in- 
terest backed by such state reasons. The burdens and oppressions which the 
commerce and industry of the nation suffered through the monopoly created by 
the navigation act, were considered as necessary to the national defence. There 
is no doubt but that the commerce of the world and the progress of civilization 
were greatly retarded by those enactments. Mr. Huskisson admitted, in 1826, 
that they were almost the exclusive cause of the dissatisfaction which ultimately 
caused a separation of the colonies. But it may also be admitted, that it was 
the jealousy and malignity manifested by the government of Great Britain against 
the shipping of the New England states, on their independence being estab- 
lished, that drove those States to seek a union with the South, under a federal 
government that else might not have been formed with sufficient strength to re- 
taliate. ‘The South clearly made a great sacrifice when they assented to confer 
upon northern ships a monopoly of carrying their produce. Nevertheless, the 
policy of the federal government, although firm, was liberal. They formed 
treaties of reciprocity early with the northern states of Europe, and constantly 
tendered terms of reciprocity and equality, which were haughtily rejected by 
England, until, as Mr. Huskisson declared, she was * forced by necessity” to 
adopt them in 1815, in the direct trade with the United States. She, however, 
obstinately and arrogantly refused to grant what Mr. Canning called “a boon,” 
viz: permission to trade with the colonies. The United States, however, in 
1815, passed a law which was embraced in the treaty with Great Britain, in 
respect to the direct trade, repealing all discriminating duties on foreign ships, 
to take effect in favor of any nation which should abolish similar duties on 
United States vessels. In 1817, they passed a law of a more coercive charac- 
ter, to the effect that no goods should be imported into the United States except 
in American vessels, or those of the nation that produced the goods;—this rule 
not to extend to nations that had not adopted similar rules in respect of United 
States vessels. The English would, however, yield nothing in respect to their 
West India trade, until the United States prohibited British vessels arriving 
thence. The “necessity” that had manifested itself in 1815, in respect to the 
direct trade, was by this law made apparent in relation to the colonial trade, 
and Parliament opened certain ports to American vessels for the admission of 
certain goods. ‘The vessels, however, could not leave the colony for another, or 
for England. This regulation has remained in force down to the present time, 
when the whole fabric of laws thus pertinaciously maintained during a struggle 
of half a century, is removed altogether. Under the old law, a British ship 
must have been built in the British dominion. If she was repaired abroad she 
lost her nationality ; also, if sold to a foreigner she could not be repurchased ; 
she must be manned with three-fourths British seamen, and always have a cer- 
tain number of apprentices to her tonnage. This is now changed. A vessel 
may be bought of foreigners, and get a British register; foreign repairs will not 
affect her nationality. “She m: ly be sold and repurchased. Asiatic seamen are 
now deemed British. The requirement of apprentices is removed, and the 
Queen may waive altogether the requirement of a certain proportion of British 
seamen. A British ship has advantages only in the coasting trade of the Bri- 
tish islands, in which foreigners may not engage. They may, however, trade 
from one colony to another, or to the mother country ; or the colonial Jegislature 
may procure permission for them to trade between different ports in the same 
colony. Tea may be imported from any country, and foreign whalemen may 
arrive from sea. These are some of the main features of the new law, which, 
in respect to the foreign trade, permits foreign vessels to do all that British ships 


may do. 
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This vast change which has been wrought in British policy by the enterprise 
and energy of the United States, developing the eternal truths of free trade, has 
manifested itself in England through the instrumentality of those great industrial 
interests that have grown up in the last thirty years. The most remarkable of 
these is cotton. The following table shows the number of Ibs. imported into 
England, and the quantity of cotton goods exported at two periods :— 












COTTON IMPORTED. COTTON GOODS EXPORTED. 







Lbs. Plain, Yards Dved. Yarn, Lbs. 
ROL P ans ia'y JO DUT ICO . cveese 66.669.930 ..... o  GO,SIL G00 «sneee 9,241,547 
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Increase, .. 668,122,942 





The aggregate average freights from the South is 1,500 lbs. cotton per ton 
measurement: hence it required 484,673 tons of shipping to carry England her 
cotton in 1848, or 445,415 tons more than in 1815. A similar increase in ton- 
nage was required to carry the goods abroad. The number of persons interes- 
ted in England in this transportation of cotton at the cheapest rates, is 2,500,000, 
or 2,000,000 more than in.1815; and they procured the abolition of the duty of 
125 per cent. on cotton, and, united with similar interests, procured the abro- 
gation of the India Company monopoly in 1830, more recently an abolition of 
the corn duties, and now the monopoly of freizhts. It is to be observed, that 
while these interests, concerned in cheap freights, have been constantly extend- 
ing their interests, numbers, and influence, that of the shipping has not pro- 
gressed. As compared with the United States, the tonnage of Great Britain 
has been as follows :— 















COMPARATIVE TONNAGE—UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 
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1,032 231,008 3,154,041 427.890 


3.166,913 











It will be remarked, that from 1814 to 1832 there is a decrease in the British 
tonnage, and a small increase in the American. This arises from the fact, that 
in the former country, in 1827, and in this in 1829, a complete revision was made 
of the registers, and lost and condemned vessels struck off the lists. Since that 
time the account has been regular. In the case of steam tonnage, the quantity 
owned in the United States apparently exceeds that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, but it is the English custom not to include in the register the room occu- 
pied by machinery. This makes a difference of 80 per cent. ; that is, including 
engine-room, the tonnage of 1848 would be 415,814, or nearly that of the Uni- 
ted States. As it stands, however, the fact is apparent, that the mercantile ton- 
nage of the United States has overtaken that of Great Britain. While that of 
Great Britain has increased 1.888.000 tons since the formation of the United 














States Government, our own has increased 2.952.479, or 60 per cent. more. In 
all that period, the United States have constantly striven for freedom of the seas, 
and Great Britain has constautly resisted the inevitable tendency in that direc- 
tion. She now throws up her futile policy, abandons opposition to American 
enterprise, permits her merchants to avail themselves of our great resources 
and skill in ship-building, invites the agriculture of the world to supply her in 
food, and the ships of all nations to bring it to her, as well as the raw materials 
of manufactures. There have been in operation several elements to prevent the 
extension of the influence of the shipping interests in all countries, in a ratio 
proportioned to that of opposing interests. ‘Thus, improvements in shipping, 
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with the aid of steam, have enabled the same amount of tonnage, by more rapid 
passages, to perform a ereater amount of work, and the magnitude of vessels 
| 


has greatly increased. ‘Thus. but a few vears since, a vessel of 500 tons was a 
first class: 1,200 to 1.500 ton ships are now juite as fr quently to be met with. 


i ~V 


This has had a tendeacy to restrict the interest in fewer hands, although per- 
haps wealthier ones : 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


SPEECH OF JOHN VAN BUREN, AT FANEUIL HALL. 


Mr. Van Buren delivered his speech at Faneuil Hall, on the 8th of No- 
vember, ultimo. There is nothing in it that we can see to distinguish it from 
other efforts of its author, made in the Quixotic crusade in which he is en- 
gaged. It, perhaps, may compare favorably as an intellectual and literary effort 
with any heretofore delivered by him. There is, what may be called in New- 
England phrase, a smartness about it—a pertness of diction, and, we are obliged 
to add, a self- complaisant, and rather swaggering egotism, which distinguishes 
most of Mr. Van Buren’s speeches. The Post, the Albany Atlas, ef id omne 
genus, go into raptures over it, of course. Itis, as usual, the ** most brilliant,” 
“the most eloquent,”—“ the most masterly,’’"—* the most transcendent’’ of 
all the efforts of ** the most gifted” speaker. One would think that such an 
orator had not been seen since Patrick Henry’s days, or, at least, since Pitt, 
Fox, and Sheridan resigned the tribune in the British Parliament. These su- 
perlatives of toadyism—this indiscriminate and most fulso: 9 eulogy, is not only 
in the worst possible taste, but exceedingly disgusting. No public man of the 
day. we are inclined to think, has been so belabored and be >-puffed into great- 
ness as Mr. John Van Buren. Whatever else he may be, certainly a great 
orator he is not—and not even a great speechmaker. Indeed, the spee 2ches of many 
of the young men of his own faction, Stanton, Nye, Doolittle, and others, compare 
in all respects favorably with his best efforts. As a public speaker, he is no match 
for such a man, for example, as Mr. Seward, and is not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with him as a writer; and yet withthe advantage of Mr. Seward's 
superior talentand attainments, Thurlow Weed himself has never been able to 
make so great an oratcr of him, as the Atlas, Post, &c., have, by dint of superior 
perseverance and industry, contrived to make of Mr. Van Buren. We do not 
mean by this, to deny Mr. John Van Burenthe possession of bighly respectable 
talents, great acuteness of mind, and much practical information. He certainly 
has all this—but we think we are doing him no injustice in entering a slight 
protest against those superlative accomplishments, with which unwise flatterers 
have endowed him. 

We have to do, however, with the Faneuil Hall speech, and not with its 
author. And first, it seems tous intended as a somewhat laudatory personal 
vindication of himself and his political and family connexion. The following 
extract is his vindication of the ‘* nominee of the Buffalo Convention.” 

‘It is a common charge against Mr. Van Buren.{that his connection with the 
free soil movement grew either out of resentment to the south, or to the na- 
tional Democratic party, or to Mr. Cass ; and suggestions of this sort are so con- 
staptly made for the sake of embarrassing the cause. chiefly, that I feel at liber- 
ty toalludetothem. T he facts of history are sufficient to refute each of these 
theories. In 1840, Mr. Van Buren was a candidate for the Presidency, and re- 
ceived the votes of Virginia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Missouri, all 
slaveholding states, and giving him, I believe, all the electoral votes he re- 
ceived, except those from New-Hampshire. In 1844, a majority of the dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Convention, ¥ were instructed to present his 
name as a candidate for the Presidency. They took the responsibility of present- 
ing another, and although he differed with the nominee in regard to the propri- 
ety of immediately annexing Texas to the United States, he cordially supported 
the nomination. Mr. Wright was put upon the ticket for Governor, and thus 
New-York was carried for Mr. Polk, and his election effected. In 1848, New- 
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York had no candidate for the Presidency. The great statesman on whose 
shoulders Mr. Polk had been elevated to the Presidency, had been removed by 
the hand of death, and in his grave was buried the ambition of the democracy of 
the state. It will thus be seen, that in 1840 Mr. Van Buren received the cor- 
dial support of the South ; that in 1844 he was honored with the preference of the 

whole republican party of the Union, and in i848 he had publicly declined the 
democratic nominetion hefore the assembling of the Baltimore Convention, and 
the state presented no candidate. There is, therefore, not the slightest founda- 
tion, in fact, for the charge so perseveringly urged—that his action‘was influenced 
by disappointment, resentment. or revenge.” 

Most admirably reasoned! Mr. Van Buren is nothing, if not logical. Ob- 
serve the force and conclusiveness of the argument. The irony conveyed in 
the phrase which we have italicised—that the convention of 1844 * took the 
respunsibility of presenting another” name for a candidate over the man “who 
was honored with the preference of jthe whole republican party of the 
Union,” would seem, it is true, to impair the strength of his premises, but it 
does not stand in the way of his conclusion. His father, he says, publicly “ de- 
clined” the nomination of the Baltimore Convention of 1848 ! When? where? 
how? in what manner? to whom? We pause fora reply. Was it in the 
letter written two or three years since, to some country newspaper, we believe 
in Pennsylvania? The son does not inform us. This, if we remember cer- 
tainly, was the only public “ declination” ever made by Mr. Van Buren, the 
elder. It was couched in more than the habitually dark and incomprehensible 
phraseology of its author—ambignuous and equivocal as the givings out of the 
oracle. 

« Aio te, Aiciden, Romanus vincere posse.” One might swear with the son 
that he declined the Presidency, while another, by the same text, and the same 
paragraph, might asseverate that he would yield ‘to the wishes ofthe people,” 
and consent to stand another canvas ;—we happen to know, however, that 
some of Mr. Van Buren’s most intimate friends, if not he himself, were labor- 
ing under the delusion that a state of things might exist at the Convention of 
1848, by the admission of the Utica delegates, which would secure his nomina- 
tion as a compromise candidate. One of his most corfidential, though, perhaps, 
not most discreet friends, with whom he isin the habit of daily association—a 
delegate to the Baltimore Convention, openly avowed this in a public meeting, 
held in his native village. This fact, though perhaps unknown to the Boston 
audience, could not have been unknown to Mr. John Van Buren, as it was pub- 
lished in the newspapers without contradiction at the time. Mr. Van Buren’s 
public * declination’ «f the Presidential nomivation before it was tendered, was 
certainly no less equivocal and liable to be construed both ways, than that of 
John himself, in this same speech. Observe how gracefully he disclaims the 
desire for office, and surrenders himself into the hands of his friends. 

‘‘T have no pel rsonal object, so far as I know, connected with this subject. I 
regard public office, freely and voluntarily bestowed, as a gratifying evidence of 
popular confidence and regard. But it has been my lot to be intimately ac- 
quainted with persons holding office, from the highest to the lowest degree. 
They have ever seemed to me to be subject to care, anxiety and responsibility, 
for which neither the dignity nor pecuniary rewards seemed to me to afford an 
adequate compensation. 

‘lam aware that those who disciaim a desire for office are very apt to be 
those who are most prompt to seize them when offered. But even at the 
hazard of incurring this suspicion, I feel called upon to say. that if my wishes 
are regarded, I shall never hold any office under the staie or nati onal govern- 
ment. My sole desire is to see this great question settled according to justice 
and right.” 

This disinterested avowal was cheered, and very properly. by a Boston audience. 
In an audience more intimately acquainted with the * hereditary propensities” 
for office—the cheers might have been mingled with laughter. We cannot 
help thinking, that this superfluous disinterestedness rings a littie too loudly for 
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true metal. Honest old Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, even in his old.fashioned 
simplicity, looked with suspicion upon the’independent soldier, when | 

and, in affected nasal twang, told the old Knivht. 
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‘Sixth: The Government of the United States should be kept actively and 
perpetually on the side of human freedom. It would thus keep pace with the 
other governments of the civilized world.” 

This is the grand climax—the general summing up of the “ free soil” doe- 
trine. We think we fully eons hend its meaning. he words ‘human free- 


dom,”’ however, should read * the free states,” to make it more genert ally inte}- 
ligible. Thus amended, we understand Mr. ¥ ‘an Buren to mean that the 
General Government must be wholly sectional in its character—that it must as- 


sume an attitude of hostility to the institutions of one section of the country, 
and must be the active and perpetual champion of the interests, the measures, 
and the peculiar views of another. The « 1° tion and appointment to office of 
‘* congressmen and constables, presidents and pound-masters,” as he has it, must 
all be regulated and determined by the strength of their faith in the political 
corner-stone. What is this but the refinement of demagogueism, and the de- 
vice of a scheming political agitator ? 

We have said that this speech is a smartone. There are in it some tolerable 
hits at President Taylor and the Whigs—some very good and some passable 
touches of humor, and occasionally an old acquaintance of a joke dressed up in 
new clothes—no very unusual practice, by-the-bye, of the speaker. We re- 
gret, however, to find him indulging here and there in a coarseness and vulgarity 
of allusion, which, to call it by its ‘mildest term, is in the highest degree offen- 
sive to good taste. Speaking, for example, of what he said at Utiea, prior to 
the presidential nomination, that it was necessary for the presidential candidate, 
whoever he might be, to be a “* man,” he adds: 

‘* When I spoke of the necessity of the candidate’s being a * man,’ I proba- 
bly referred to some of the later pres idents, who had not even come up to that 
moderate standard of qualification for the office 

The memory of President Polk, at whom this ungenerous fling is manifestly 
made, should have been sacred from any attack from that quarter. It would re- 





quire a greater degree of vanity, and a cooler complaisance than we think even 
Mr. Van Buren possesses. to contrast favorably to | lf his best conceptions 
of his own * manhood” with that purity of char er, it stern integrity, and 
that high moral principle, which so eminently charact 1 the late ex-presi- 
dent. This pecies of ntemptuous sarcasm ts a favorite turn of spe ech with 
Mr. Van Buren, — The » Inte state address of the * fre¢ lers,’’ written by him, 
is disfigured and ttled with it ad nauseam, in allusions to such men as Go- 
vernor Marcy, Cha incellor Walworth, Judge Beardsley, and others, wl high 
personal characters er virtues are respected by the most ardent political op- 


ponent. 

We make but one farther extract from this address. I 
petition of Mr. Van Buren’s abolition pledge, made at C] 
slightly modified in Jan ruage, and Is reported as tolloy 

‘* | have felt called upon to say, and now repeat it, that I shall not, while this 
een remains open, ui der any ne essity whatever, support for the office of 
president any ran who does not believe human slavery t an unmixed evil, 
and who will not use the whole constitutional powers of the government to abo- 
lish it.”’ 

Mr. Van Buren thus repudiates his connexion with the National Democratic 
party. Of course he repudiates his connexion with the majority of his own 
friends in this state, for he is too wise a man to shut his eyes to the fact, how- 
ever loudly he may <9 on the other side of the question, that _ union of the 
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party upon one ticket 1 i New- York was ele cted nly upor tl e und rstar ding 
that the slavery ques i ) should be tacitly pa 1 over—that it eae not be 
considered a test : party faith or a rule of party action. He himself was a party 


to that union; and if he seeks now to violate it, as he ope ily professes at Fa- 
neuil Hall, w sete not that his expressed wishes as to his holding office, at the 
hands of the Democratic party, at least, will be *‘ regarded.’’ If it be true, as 
some of his ardent friends more than insinuate, that the late state nominations 
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with especial reference to his personal advancement, we would advise him at 
once to moderate the expectations of these friends by a private assurance of his 
wishes not to hold office under the state government—which will certainly 
come with more force than the public declaration. Under such circumstances, 
with a clear democratic majority in the legislature, the endorsement even of 
a caucus nomination could not avail him. With his own declaration in advance, 
that he is bound by no convention and the proceedings of uo caucus, and that he 
will support no nomination which he dreams * not fit to be made” at is, 
less such nominee be a pledged abolitionist—what right has he to expect the 
support of the democracy, and what democrat who professes to act with the 
National Democratic party would dare to cast for him a vote in the legislature, 
or anywhere else? “It is clear,” he says, employing as usual, an old joke, in 
this case one of Sidney Smith’s, “if they have swallowed me, I shall disagree 
with them.” That point, judging from this address, is certainly clear. Mr. Van 
Buren, with his incendiary abolition speeches, is too strong a ‘dose for the party. 
The sooner he is cast forth, Jonah-like, the better perhaps for himself—certainly 
for the future peace and harmony of the D emocratic party. 


An effort is being made in Maryland to alter the basis of representation so as 
to give it a more republican character. That is to say, so as to enable each voter 
to have his due weight in the choice of officers who are to represent his inter- 
ests in the legislature. The state of things which result from the present sys- 
tem is ably shown in the following extract from the Baltimore Sun, being a table 
in which is taken the vote of each county separately, at the presidential and 
gubernatorial elections of 1844, (as being perhaps the fullest, and presenting the 
fairest test,) fixing the ratio of representation at one delegate to each 1,100 voters, 
and an extra one to each county having an unrepresented fraction of 650 or more, 
conceding of course to Calvert one member, although she does not come up to 
this basis by some 240 votes. 
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Baltimore, having each unrepresented fractions of 650 voters, would each have 
an extra delegate, making 64 members instead of 82, of which the House of 


Delegates is now composed. 

It might be observed, (in addition to other valuable information for truly re- 
publican reformers,) that Calvert county has now a delegate upon the floor of 
the state legislature for every 286 voters ; while the great city of Baltimore, and 
from which two-thirds of the state revenue is derived, exhibits a poll of 3,460 

i 
voters to each delegate ! 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Western Wortp; or Travels in the United States in 1846-'47 ; exhibiting 
them in their latest deve ‘lopment, social, political and indastrial ; including a chapter 
on California. By Alexander Mackey, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 2 vols., from the 
2nd London edition. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Mackay appears to have travelled to some advantage in the United States, and 
to have used his powers of observation with great perseverance and success, and what 
is rare with an English tourist, free from that malevolent prejudice which runs through 
by far the majority of English writings upon foreign matters. We are exceedingly 
pleased that a work so well stored with useful information in relation to the United 
States, and generally accurate, should have been extensively circulated in England. Its 
clear descriptions bring to the minds of the English reader the true state of things here, 
= must aid in doing away with that bitterness of feeling created by the ‘Jeading 

faglish Journals and the spite of such persons as Dickens. Mr. Mac kay is a free 
a sr, and has dedicated his book to Mr. Cobden. He therefore enters into the spirit of 
that commercial freedom, which must be the bond of eternal peace between civilized 
nations, promoted by a cultivation of kindlier feeliigs between the people of the two 
countries, than the scribblings of aristocratic toadies seemed inclined to foster. 
Greenwoop; A Directory ror Visitors.—By N. Cleaveland. Office of the Ceme- 

tery,64 Broadway. 

The Cemetery at Greenwood has already become celebrated throughout the country, 
as well for the extent and beauty of its grounds at d for the skill with which it is laid 
out, as for the splendor of its “ storied urns” and sculptured obelisks. It is also becoming 
hallowed by age and the comprehensiveness of its associations. Its attractive mounds 
enclose in their sacred precincts the remains of the good, ie beat fe l, the le arned, the 
valiant and the meritorious in every walk of life. Each picture » knoll, in its varied 
avenues, presents a beautiful work of art, reared in memory of some individual from 
whose little history the reflective mind draws instruction, and finds a deeper interest 
awakened in the pursuits and destinies of ourcommon humanity. The native simpli- 
city of Do-hum-me, the cultivated intellect of Dixon H. Lewis, Alabama’s honored 
senator, and the erratic genius of McDonald Clarke, each afford a vast field ‘for philo- 
sophising upon the fate of the red man, the illusions of wordly honors, and the misfor- 
tunes of genius. How the bosom swells at the monuments erected to the me mory of 
those stalwart men who died “ under shield,” in the performance of their several du- 
ties as firemen and pilots! How it burns with patriotic ardor while standing by the re- 
mains of the gallant volunteers! How it melts in sympathising sorrow at the memento of 
paternal love that surmounts the remains of Miss Canda, whose touching story is given 
with thrilling effect in the little volume before us! Of the t several thousand human 
beings who have passed from among us to repose amid the flowe rs of Greenwood, this 
little Directory tells of their whereabouts to the enquiring friend and inquisitive stran- 
ger. Itcontains 116 beautiful cuts, representing the m remarkable monumental scenes 
on the ground, with a sketch of each. About one-half, composing Part II. of the vo- 
lume, is occupied with biographical notices of the most noted in this “ city of the dead.’’ 
Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, United Statessenator from Alabama, David Hale, Esq., of the 
New-York Journal of Commerce, Jonathan Goodhue, one the merchant princes of 
New-York, De Witt Clinton, New-York’: t governor, with a number of others. 
While these afford much instruction and interest, that of ’ Miss Canda will most attract 
the attention of the general reader. Its moral is the most conspicuous to the mind, as 
her monument is the most distinguished to the eye. With a highly cultivated mind, 
evincing great maturity of thought and judgment, the only child of wealthy and indul- 
gent parents, she met ber death by being thrown from her carriage, while returning on 
the ev ening of her seventeenth birthday from a small party. The story is related with 
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great effect, and is accompanied by a picture of the tomb, the plan of which had 
been partly sketched by herself in honor of a beloved aunt. The volume containg 
other interesting matter, lisam esirable paniol hose interested in the 
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for themselves ; to show them the path, and furnish them the best lights for pursuing 
it; to enable them to form a just estimate of the principles of authors, and to bring 
forward in bold relief th prominent parts of history to which their attention should 
chiefly be directed. What an immeusity of time and lal aved by following the 
sound and accurate judgment, when the lent ¢ s upon such a study 

ik , to learn { m { A of author vb } t, in what orde1 they 

to be 1 ul, é d at wha se asol f il 1 88. 0 is | id down in th lec- 

ty of style, that makes 


turesof Mr. Smyth, witha pret isi 
his work invaluable to every library. 


Tse Monuments or Earrt; or, Ecypt a Wit) OR THE Bisitze.—By Francis 
L. Hawks, D.D. | vith Notes of oyage up the Nile, by an American. 
Geo P. ] utna 4 155 I oa ] \ y- = 
It has been the fate of almost every discovery ‘in science or the arts since the Chris- 

tian era, to be received on its first promulgati dverse tot uth of the Sacred 

Writins 3. W hether this arise rom awa i al t ri ion Olt th p irt of de- 

votees themselves, or from the exceedingly narrow and | ed view they take of the 


power of truth in general, and that of the revealed re articular, does not so 


directly manifest itself; but the fact is apparent, that ev v revelation of the won- 
derful operations of nature seems to excite a nervous appre n that the ai thority of 
the Scriptures is about to be overthrown Lil e the ate coveries in astrone my and 
geology, the researches into E yptian no nen lore ensively prosecuted 
since the sword of Napoleon opene dac them, ) d iacts suppose d to 
be inconsistent with the statements of the ble in tion sey plan istory. The 
pec Uliarly dry atmosphere of Bey pt throngh which ‘ said never to descend, 
has the rare pro; rty of preservip jects ¢ tt ntless centuries almost 


untouched by the hand of time. or rather the p a ction, moisture, is 
absent. It follows that its numerous monuments h d ous, from the remotest 
ages, inscriptions and utensils that make us better acquainte th the domestic habits 
and social coudition of that ancient peopie than of any otk remote periods It is 
only, however, within a few years. that antig - » has recovered the art of 
reading the hierog] phical Ins ‘riptio 8, and there eo gd tes, and explair ing the 
numerous pictures which cover the buildi al ude re mus. Indeed. this artis 
not yet fully restored, altho it 1 ted wu t V . that further aud great 


= 


progress | ide, the details wh have t } ypeared. Enough has 
been done, however, to ispe LuUSIONS, \ arm the ! advocate 
with the mea not only of repelling the isp ‘ upon » truth o e Mosaic 
histury by superficial philosophy, tly « borating the whole story of 
the Bible where it touches up Sgypt. This w b performed by Dr. 
Hawks in the volume before us, i m r. A-short and clear ac- 
i Pil al pre ugh whic f t « ‘rine the hiero- 
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a pr ure 
try of Judah,” pres Sheshonk, us ) a dire confirmation of the ac- 
count in Chronicles. 

In the second portion of the volume is given an ¢ ! fa voyage up and down 
the Nile. of much interest. The volume is beautifi ‘ ( Mr. Putnam’s best 
style. uniform with ‘' Nineveh and its Remains.”’ Its illust: s are mauy and valua- 
ble. greatly assisting the reader in understanding the progress of the discoveries.’ It 
isa work necessary to every | 
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IconocrapnHic Encyctrore#p1a or Science, Literature anp Art; systematically 
arranged, by G. Heck. With five bundred steel engravings, by the most distin- 
guished artists of Germany. The text translated and edited by Spencer F. Baird, 

A.M., M.D., Professor of Natural Sciences in Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. Ru- 
dolph Garrigue, publisher, 2 Barclay-street, Astor House, New-York. 

The second number of this great work has made its appearance punctually, accord- 
ing to announcement, and exhibits a well executed solid work of substantial value, of 
which those who have not seen the specimens may form a very good idea, by suppos- 
ing the steel engravings detached from the larger quarto Encyclopedias, Rees’ for in- 
stance, somewhat modified in detail, to present a more vivid pictorial impression, and 
inclosed in single pages, in astout pocket-book or envelope alongside the letter-press in 
unbound sheets. The whole work is so arranged as to appear in twenty-five monthly 
parts, each containing twenty plates, and accompanied by eighty pages of letter-press. 
The advantage of the plan is its comprehensive illustration of a particular subject at 
one view, by which we may compare the development and mutual relation of differ- 
ent machines, diagrams, mechanical and other processes. The condensation is of 
course a striking feature, as in the compact charts of the northern and southern Hea- 
vens. This is gained by great distinctness in the engraving, noticeable especially in 
the astronomical maps. 

The text is translated and edited by Dr. Spencer F. Baird, Professor of Natural 
Sciences in Dickinson College. The introduction of this work into general circulation 
among our school and other libraries, public and private, cannot fail to be productive 
of advantage. Of a very important matter to purchasers in the issue of a serial work 
of this magnitude, we may speak with confidence—the reliability of the undertaking 
in the cardinal points of punctuality and sound business morality. There is no risk of 
the work falling short in any way of the promises of the prospectus. 

Fami.y Pictures From tHe Briste. By Mrs. Ellet, Author of the “ Women of the 
American Revolution.” G, P. Putnam, 155 Broadway. 

This emanation from the prolific pen of Mrs. Ellet, has much of merit and not alittle 
of interest. It comprises twenty-one chapters, in each of which the families of the 
Patriarchs are treated, not all however by the same pen. The Rev. Drs. Bethune and 
Dalton, and some others, have contributed portions of the work, forming a very agree- 


able companion for religious meditation. 

Tue History or Enctiann, from the Invasion of Julias Cesar to the Abdication of 
James II., 1688. By David Hame, Esq. A new edition, withthe author’s last cor- 
rections and improvements; to which is prefixed a short account of his life, written 
by himself. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 

This forms No. 4, of the beautiful unabridged edition of Hume, in process of publica- 
tion. Our readers are aware that the edition is to be composed of six volumes. The 
publishers have, however, announced that the last volume will contain a complete Index 
of the wholé work. Although attended with considerable additional expense, yet the 
publishers, very justly we think, deemed this an indispensable feature, in making it a 
convenient work of reference for the period of history which it embraces, and have, 
therefore, with great liberality, added it to the original programme of .publication. 

The great history of Hume, although generally accepted even in England, as in- 
cliniug to the side of power, and not alwaysaccurate in quoting from his authorities, is, 
after all, the one most respected and admired by the general reader. He is the histo- 
rian whose generalair of calmness and good sense wins gradually upor our confidence, 
and his opinions insensibly become our own. Hume, of all other English historians, is 
the author who, from his conciseness, the charms of his style, aud the weight of his 
philosophical observations, is always preferred, and is far universally and thoroughly 
read. There is in this age far less necesvity for a caution to readers against the political 
bias of the book, inasmuch as that the advance of ideas since he wrote, has been suffi- 
cient to guard the public from its consequences. The precedents he seeks to establish 
in favor of the royal prerogative, have now but little weight, while the attractive na- 
ture of his story will defy alike the attacks of theologians and the dissatisfaction of par- 
tisans. 


Latin Crassicat Texts. Armour & Ramsay, Montreal. G. P. Putnam, New-York, 
This series of well-printed little works, comprises at present the following— Corne- 
lius Nepos, Is. 6d; Virgilii Georgica, Is. 6d.; Cicero de Amicitia, 1s.; Cicero de 
Senectute, Is. ; Ovidii Fasti, 1s. 6d.; Cesar de Bello Gallico, 1s. 9d. ; Q. Curtius, 1s. 9d. ; 
Taciti Agricola, 9d.; Horatii Carmina, 1s. 9d.; to be followed by other numbers. 
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Tue Canavan Geive Book; with a Map ofthe Province. Montreal, Armour & 
Ramsay. G. P. Putnam, New-York. 


The arms of the Union are already extended to embrace the approaching Canadas, 
as, link by link. they let go the bonds that hold them to their mother-country. Each day 
the intercourse between the two countries in creases, and the mutual interest improves. 
The appearance of works on Canada, its resources, meaus and modes of living, are don- 
bly welcome. The work before us contains a fund of information upon the most im- 
portant topics touching that country. Its descriptions are full and attractive, and its 
statistics accurate and comprehensive 


Gumpses or Spain; or Notes of an Unfinished Tour in 1847. By 8. F. Wallis. Har- 
per Brothers. 

Whatever tends to illustrate the social condition of Peninsular Spain is of interest ; 
and the work before us introduces us in a graceful and familiar manner to the society of 
the Peninsula. The author in his pre ‘face apologise s for having no rencontre with ban- 
ditti to recount; but the country in respect to life and limb has become insipidly safe. 
The agreeable adventures that were encountered are here given in a very attractive 
style. 

Tur Inepvirep Works or Lorp Byron. Now first published from his Letters, 
Journals and other Manuscripts, in the possession of his son, Major George Gordon 
Byrou. G. G. Byron, 257 Broadway. 

Major Byron has produced the first number of his prom ised work, containing the 
inedited writings of Lord Byron. Its appearance reflects high credit upon the pub- 
lisher in point of typography and general appearance. It will, doubtless, command 
extensive patronage, more particularly that the English seem over anxious to condemn it. 


Repsurn: his first Voyage. Being the Sailor-boy’s Confessions and Reminiscences 
of a Son of a Gentleman in the Merchant Service. By Herman Melville, Author of 
“Typee,” &c. Harper Brothers. 

The announcement of anew work by Mr. Melville, caused a degree of interest and 
eagerness to obtain it seldom created of late years by an American book. The ap- 
pearance of‘ Mardi,” in accordance with this announcement, produce d unmistakes ably 
a feeling of disappointment; not that that work was not iv itselfa great and mer 
tor ious book, deserving of much popularity, but the brilliant and bewitching scenes of 

‘ Typee” and “Omoo” had identified Mr. Melville’s name, in the public mind, with 
scenes and adventures of a most attractive nature in a new field of operations. These 
were sketched with a power of description, a vividness of delineation, and a talent for 
humour, that would have elevated the writer among a crowd of competitors in the 
most beaten track. The public mind thus pre occupie d, was 0 tf red an entirely diffe- 
rent work of a less lively and practical nature, and its expectations were not realised. 
“ Redburn,” in the writer’s own peculiar vein, has re awakened the ardor with which 
“* Omoo” was greeted, and once more Mr. Melville triu mp hs as the most captivatin g of 
ocean authors. Thereisa variety of pict ires exhibited in “ Redburn,” each drawn 
with a power and skill seldom reached, and the humour isof the most contagious 
nature. The work must be read to be appreciated. . 
Hearts anp Homes ;or, Social Distinction.—A Story. By Mrs. Ellis, Author of “‘ The 

Women of England,” &c. D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 

Since the appearance of the first part of this admirable work, public e xpectation has 
been eager for the conclusion. The animation and spirit of the first portion bas suffered 
no abatement in the continuation, which presents an ever-varying picture in these sub- 
dued and truthful lights and shadows, which throw the events of life into strong relief. 
It has the full force and effect of a * Vanity Fair,” with less of the exaggerated and the 
burlesque. 7 


Suaksre aRe’s Dramatic Works; with Introduc tory Remarks and Notes. Phillips, 
Sampson & Co , Boston. 

This is the second number of the beautiful edition of Phillips, Sampson & Co. The 
ty pogre phy of the work is admire ible, being large and well executed on strong white 
paper. Each number, at 25 cents, contains a pli ry complete, illustrated by a beautiful 
engraving of some adi character. The present number contains “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, * with a beautiful engraving of Mrs. Ford. 
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Tre Otp Wortp; or, Scenes and Cities in Foreign Lands. By William Furniss. D. 
Appleton & Co., 200 Br vadway. : 

This little volume contains glimpses of the most important cities of Europe, given 
in a light and agreeable manner. Almost every city of Europe is embraced in the 
scope of the wo ind those features of each that strike the stranger’s eye most 
vividly, are given with good effect ‘ 

Exercises 1’ Greek Prose Composition. Adapted to the first book of Xenophon's 
Anabasis. By James R. Boise, Professor of Greek in the Brown University. D. 
Ar pleton & Co., 200 Broadway. z 

1ese exercises are designed mostly to familiarise the learner with the language of 

snophon. They consist of easy sentences, similar to those in the Anabasis, involv- 

ing the same words and construction; and the ch ipters and sections in both are made 
to correspoud. ———— 

Suiniey; a Tale.—By Curren Bell, Author of “ Jane Eyre.” Harper Brothers. 
This new work by the popular author of “Jane Eyre,” has been published by the 

Messrs. Harper in two styles; one a very neat library edition in muslin, and also in the 

o. form for 374 cents. In this manner the means and convenience of all clas- 

are accommodated. The novels of Mr. Bell possess an interest for many 

readers far beyond the attractions of the new French school of novelists, and com- 
manda place in the library as much as for the mere reading of the day. 


Assort’s Histortxs.—History of King Alfredof England. By Jacob Abbott, with 


Engravings. Harper Brothers. 


The clear and familiar style in which Mr. Abbott places the career aud personal 
character of the world’s heroes before the young, is every way calculated to win their 


than upon the fictitious matter which bewilders the judgment and vitiates the taste. 

He has selected his field with excellent taste, and his labors will doubtless be produc- 

tive of incalculable benefit. 

Tue Nite: Pharaonic, Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, Mamlook, Ottoman. 
Its Ancient Monuments, its Modern Scenery, and the varied Characteristics of its 
Peopie, on the River, Alluvium, and Deserts, exhibited ina Grand Panoramic Pic- 
sure, explained in oral Lectures, &c., &c. +. R. Gliddon. 

This is the title of a pamphlet from the pel { Gliddon, issued in London as a 
kind of avant courier to a course of lect s which will shortly be published in this 
city. One of the few copies yet received is before us. The novel feature will be seen 
to be a Panorar rhibition. In respect to this Panorama of the Nile, we are in- 
formed that during this summer a magnificeut transparency of some of the most inte- 
resting scenery ov the *- Sacred River” had been painted by artists of great celebrity, 
(Messrs, Henry Barren, James Pakey, John Martin, E. Corbould, and C. H. Rigall,) 
from drawings made on the spot by Mr. Bonomi, an associate of the late Prussian Mis- 
sion to Egypt; ¢ this was exhibited in Loudon, under the m st favourable auspices. 
On t na M tliddo a longing eye, covsidering it, as it was in truth, a 
most valuable acces i t lustratious of the Egytian Lectures, of the previous 
vaine and | ty of which, st of our readers are well aware; and after some nego- 
tiat ? re | vecome his property, and will be exhibited in the United States 
during the coming winter, : accompaniment to his oral lectures. The « xhibition 
opened at the Chinese Rooms, in Broadway 
La Crencra Texeporta pe Lisros.—Simplificada, por la applicacion de una 

Regia infa » para acerter el Deudor y el acreedor; bien calculada para Ersenar 

compietemente teoria y practica de la p irtida ble Por C. C. Marsh, Con- 

tador. J.C. Biker, New-York ; A. Chartain 

Mr. Marsh eujoys deset ed celebrity for the clear and concise manner in which the 
spirit of book-kee ping, su to speak, 1s imparted to the learner. It differs from most 
methods, in that he does not depend ipon the memory to retain, and skill to apply nu- 
mernus rules, with their divers exceptions, to the transactions of actual commerce. 
He awakens and drills the reasoning powers of the stadent to an underst tnding of the 
nature of ail | ible mercantile transactious, and the process of induction pertects the 
work. The growing importance of the Island of Cuba, and our intercourse with 
Mexico, involves the necessity of a Spanish edition of this book; and his is produced 
in a most beautiful shape, amended and revised. We recommend it to the use of the 


Spanish merchant. 











